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FRONTISPIECE 


Roots of the banyan tree at once reach backward and downward, regenerate, and then reach 
forward and outward. 


Moreover, roots of the banyan are multidimensional. They begin to grow below ground, like 
most other roots, and push life upward. 


But there’s a difference. 


At any level, from any branch, tendrils reach back, tenuously seeking the primary source of 
nourishment. Those that find it re-root and hold fast. They thicken into sturdy, single trunks, 
topped by new branches and sprouts. 


The tree spreads wide and high: all of its multifacets are intimately bound at some point to 
many mothering lifelines. 


Black people’s historical growth is like a mighty banyan. 
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SPECIAL NOTE: 


The responsibility for the contents herein rests solely with the project’s Steering Committee, whose members 
jointly compiled and wrote this book, with the assistance of Mrs. Vivian Reissland Rouson-Gossett, who was 
retained as one of the editors. This compilation is by no means an exhaustive history. Rather, it is a broad sam- 
pling of the contributions of people and events occurring over a period of time in the black communities of what 
is now known as Palm Beach County. 


The description of events and information sources in this history are based in part on oral, written and pic- 
torial materials supplied by volunteers from various areas of the county. The Steering Committee has attempted 
to verify and report this information to the best of its capabilities. 


(The support by Palm Beach Junior College should not be construed as an endorsement of the substance of 
this volume.) 





The Steering Committee of the Symposium Series and the Historical Studies on the 
Contribution of Black People to the History of Palm Beach County; From left to right: Olivia 
H. Baldwin, C. Spencer Pompey, Ruby L. Bullock, Jessie E. Ferguson, Sr., Dr. Melvin Haynes, 
Project Director, George Matsoukas, Ineria E. Hudnell, Ronald Moses, Annie L. Motley 

Not shown: A. Thomas White, Rev. James E. Adams and Rev. W. Ivey Mack 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


From the time | arrived in Palm Beach County in 1978 and was introduced as a journalist, local citizens talked 
to me about their wish to record their history. 

M.A.H. Williams, Florida Photo News editor and publisher, spoke of her trials and her persistence for the com- 
munity’s only black-owned newspaper's survival. 

Jesse Ferguson, former migrant child and now retired college administrator, suggested we collaborate on a his- 
tory of black educator's roles. 

Olivia Baldwin, pioneer supervisor of black public schools and retired school board Equal Opportunity 
Officer, invited me to co-author her historical experiences in the county. 


Circumstances didn’t allow me to take on any such projects then. 


Four years later, | began editing this work, Like a Mighty Banyan. It touches upon many of the concerns 
expressed to me by Williams, Ferguson, Baldwin and others. Its contents contain personal tales that smack of 
folklore. And their telling on five Sunday afternoons, March 21 through May 16, 1982, evoked an “amen” here, a 
chuckle there and, sometimes an “Uh huh! Tell it like it is!” 

The people who told those tales had lived the lore...or in some cases their immediate ancestors had. And their 
telling delighted themselves as well as their listeners. 

The stories depicted trials and triumph, pride and prejudice, and, most especially, savvy survivorship in a sep- 
arate and unequal society. 

This short history was done so that black people may be proud of themselves and so that other races or eth- 
nic groups may be more aware of the impact black people have had in Palm Beach County. It is my hope that this 
will be a beginning. 

Palm Beach and other counties in Florida need a definitive written history, showing the contributions of black 
people to this state. 


VIVIAN RIESSLAND ROUSON-GOSSETT 





FORWARD 


This publication represents the efforts of a large number of people who reside in communities throughout 
Palm Beach County, Florida. It is an achievement in cooperation. Without exception, the contributors gave 
unselfishly of their time, talent and resources, exemplifying a compelling desire to preserve the history of the 
black communities and a deep sense of devotion and love for Palm Beach County. 


The idea of compiling such a book developed during the writing of the Equal Access/Equal Opportunity Grant 
that became the major funding source for the project. The primary purpose of the grant was to recruit and retain 
more black students at Palm Beach Community College (PBCC). The grant writers, Melvin Haynes, Jr., PBCC’s vice 
president of student services, and George Matsoukas, PBCC’s assistant director of resource development, realized 
that if the College was to recruit and retain black students in large numbers, it had to make a special effort to pro- 
ject itself into the black community in a very forceful and positive way. The task, as they saw it, was to design 
and implement programs and activities of unique cultural relevance to the black community, thereby encouraging 
more active support from the black citizenry in recruiting students and otherwise promoting the College. 


The concept that many black persons held of Palm Beach Community College was rooted in its history. The 
College came into being in West Palm Beach in 1933, and, from that time until 1961, served only the white pop- 
ulation of the county. 


Roosevelt Junior College, founded in 1958, served the black community. The absorption of Roosevelt Junior 
College into then Palm Beach Junior College in 1965 was a painful experience for many black educators and lead- 
ers, and a trying time for the entire Palm Beach community. The years have not completely healed the emotional 
and cultural wounds that resulted from that period of history. 


Encouraged by Jesse Ferguson Sr., the evening registrar of the College, the grant writers decided to develop, 
as part of the grant, a project to explore the history of the black communities of the county. The project was to 
be designed in a way that would bring about the involvement of a sizeable cross section of the black population, 
and the end product would be a book on the contributions of blacks to Palm Beach County. From this germinant, 
the grant was written and later funded. 


Melvin Haynes Jr. was named grant director and Jesse Ferguson Sr. was named general coordinator of the his- 
tory project. In order to bring the historical materials and data together in book form, Vivian Rouson-Gossett, 
journalist and public school teacher, was retained to serve as editor; and C. Spencer Pompey, retired public school 
principal and historian, was retained as associate editor. A steering committee was subsequently formed. Its mem- 
bership included the above named persons and the following leaders and long-time residents of the county; Olivia 
H. Baldwin, retired public school administrator; Ruby L. Bullock, retired college instructor and politician; A. 
Thomas White, director of human resources of Palm Beach County; Annie L. Motley, retired assistant principal; 
James E. Adams, minister; W. Ivey Mack, public school administrator and minister; and Ineria Hudnell, retired 
public school teacher and artist. Additional members included George Matsoukas, the only non-black member; 
and Ronald Moses, counselor/recruiter at Palm Beach Junior College. 


The history of Palm Beach County’s black communities was explored through a series of five symposia that 
were conducted in the spring of 1982. Each symposium was focused on a particular segment and was so struc- 
tured as to emphasize the contributions of black people to the history of Palm Beach County. 


That history unfolded from personal artifacts from modern-day “griots” whose memories sometimes rambled 
and sometimes repeated themselves during the public meetings. But the series did reveal that Palm Beach 
County’s education, politics, social and civic life, business and professional growth and religion are as firmly root- 
ed in the black community as in any other in Palm Beach County. 
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The symposia were tremendously successful. Both familiar and previously unknown data resulted. Everyone 
associated with the symposia, like everyone associated with other parts of this effort, seemed to reflect the obser- 
vations verbalized by C. Spencer Pompey: 


“We cannot change the past; nor should we try to do so. But, if in the recalling of history, there have been 
gaps left in the past, omissions—intentional or unintentional—it is our obligation and indeed our duty to try to 
fill in those gaps and make history truly representative of all those who have contributed so richly to its unfold- 
ing.” 


That, then, is the rationale for this publication. 


The “Styx”, now Palm Beach, at the turn of the century 


COURTESY OF HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PALM BEACH COUNTY 





INTRODUCTION 


The “Styx” is the most talked about and written about early black community of Palm Beach County. It con- 
sisted of tracts of land located on what is modern day Palm Beach, and occupied an area extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to a lake that divided West Palm Beach inland from east Palm Beach, as Palm Beach was then 
called. The land was owned by white millionaires who rented it to the blacks. These blacks built their own resi- 
dences. To visit the western land area (West Palm Beach), blacks from the “Styx” could either travel by ferryboat 
for a small fee each way or travel on a bridge that Henry Morrison Flagler had built. 


Although the “Styx” is the best-known early black community of the County, its residents were not the first 
blacks in the area. 


The first blacks to reside in the Palm Beaches were runaway slaves who found their way into Seminole Indian 
tribes before the second Seminole War of 1835 to 1845—a war that saw a couple of battles fought near Jupiter 
and skirmishes elsewhere in the area. “There were several persons described as ‘Negroes’ among a group of 700 
Seminoles captured by a General Jessup at Fort Jupiter in 1840,” according to a September 9, 1973, Palm Beach 
Post-Times article. 


Operating under the Armed Occupation Act of 1842, legislation which offered settlers 16-acre land grants to 
entice them to territory that had been wrestled from the Indians, William Henry Peck, early in 1843, brought sev- 
eral blacks with him as slaves when he came to help his father establish a homestead near what later became Fort 
Pierce. After two years of struggle, the Peck family abandoned its dream. 


Chances are that other settlers brought slaves with them when they came to the Indian River area. If so, some 
of the slaves probably joined with the Seminoles when the whites fled to the North in 1849, frightened off by 
fears of being attacked following the death of a trader named James Barker at the hand of Indians. 


The records are silent about black residents of the Palm Beaches or the south Indian River area during the 
period of the 1850s through the early 1860s. The September 9, 1973, Post-Times article cited earlier makes this 
statement: “The reconstruction era that followed the Civil War brought an influx of freed slaves into South 
Florida. In 1865, General Thomas Osborn, an official of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedom and Abandoned Land 
suggested that southern Florida be set aside for ‘surplus’ blacks and that it be given territorial status.” Obviously, 
this never materialized. In 1871, a United States land-survey team that included 18 black men came to the area. 


Around 1885, a black man named Willis Melton arrived, and in 1888, he purchased about 6 1/2 acres of land 
near Oak Lawn Hotel, in what became Riviera Beach in 1893. According to the book, A History of Riviera Beach, 
Florida, a funeral notice in the August 25, 1892 issue of the Tropical Sun newspaper expressed condolences upon 
the unexpected death of his wife thusly “... The sympathy of the entire community (goes to) one of the most wor- 
thy and progressive of our colored settlers.” Other black pioneer settlers in the Oak Lawn area included the Jacob 
and Millie Gildersleeve, Ed and Lizzy Cain and Thomas M. Taylor families. Millie Gildersleeve is reported to have 
served as a mid-wife to blacks and whites alike. A Katy Gildersleeve is believed to have been the first black girl 
child born in the Lake Worth area. Ernest Knowles is said to have been the first black child born in Palm Beach 
(“Styx”). Samuel James and his wife were among the first black homesteaders in Jewel, now Lake Worth. And 
Samuel and Fannie James were granted a federal government patent in 1890 on what would become the southeast 
portion of the City of Lake Worth, where they built a simple home. 


Reported to be among the early settlers of West Palm Beach were Thomas Peppers, Jed Jordan, Brown Holden, 
Johnny Robinson, Reverend L.J. Ealy, Bessie Pierce, Haley Mickens, Felix Delancy, John Turner, Ms. Ackery, and S. 
Butler. Most of this group had been residents of the “Styx” prior to settling in West Palm Beach. Also, Chapman, 
Carlton, Smith, Thomas, Speed and Williams are mentioned as family names of some of the West Palm Beach set- 
tlements established along the east coast of the county. 
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Most of the black pioneers came to the area from various localities in the Deep South, but some migrated 
from the Bahamas. Both groups came with the hope of achieving a better life in a freer environment. However, the 
Bahamian immigrants found the new frontier a mixed blessing. True, they found economic opportunities much 
better than the islands, but they also found the mainland far more oppressive of blacks’ liberties. Some commu- 
nities conspired to keep blacks out altogether. In Jensen Beach in 1894, those blacks who had settled there were 
forced out during an uproar resulting from the homicidal death of a white citizen, even though the alleged per- 
petrator was also white. 


Henry Morrison Flagler played a greater role than any other single individual in setting into motion the chain 
of events that resulted in the development of Palm Beach and the concomitant influx of people to the eastern 
shores of Palm Beach County. Having been struck by the beautiful topography and pleasing climate of the area 
and thus visualizing it as a future tourist mecca, Flagler took steps in the early 1890s to extend the East Coast 
Railroad into the Palm Beaches to make the area more accessible to those who would seek its pleasant sunny 
shores. The construction of the railroad, which was completed to West Palm Beach in 1894 and south to Fort 
Lauderdale in 1896, brought a wave of black workers from various parts of the United States. 


A by-product of the railroad boom was a boom in farming, with perhaps the most important crop being 
pineapple, which required a large number of field laborers. Notably, the coastal towns of Fort Pierce, Stuart, 
Riviera Beach, Boynton Beach and Delray Beach all originated as farming communities. 


Blacks were also needed to construct, maintain, and serve the tourist facilities Flagler was building on Palm 
Beach in furtherance of his dream of developing a resort there. The blacks so employed settled the “Styx” com- 
munity. Many of the earliest black settlers of the “Styx” came by boat from Jacksonville because roads were few 
and cars were not yet widely available. These joined with others who had come from other points, and before long 
they had organized educational, religious and fraternal institutions, and developed a unique and colorful life- 
style. 

The resort community grew and soon the owners of the land which the blacks were renting became restless 
to expand their operations. In 1925, three large hotels that were frame buildings caught fire and burned down. 
This fire ended the majority of black employment on Palm Beach; rebuilt and newly constructed facilities were 
staffed by whites. Over a period of time, the blacks were forced to relocate. They settled initially along U.S. 
Highway |. Then, businesses established along the main highway pushed them west of the tracks excepting a 
small number who remained east of the Florida East Coast Railway between |5th and 23rd Streets, an area that 
became known as “The Reserve.” The “Styx” was abolished sometime shortly after the turn of the century. 


Thus ended an exciting era in the history of black people of the Palm Beaches; but before its end, their roots, 
like the “Mighty Banyan,” had become firmly planted in the soil of this beautiful tropical county. 





EDUCATION 


With formal education of society as its prime function and responsibility, the school shares with the home 
and the church a place of highest priority in giving the black community shape, form and substance. The quest 
for and contributions of blacks to the evolvement of the educational system of Palm Beach County constitute a 
most arresting chapter in the county’s historical development. These were the sentiments voiced at the initial sym- 
posium, for which the focus was the contributions of the black community to the educational history of Palm 
Beach County. 


Attracting by far the largest and most involved audience of five symposia, the panel presentation was enti- 
tled “Education—Meeting the Challenges of the Day: A Historical Perspective.” On the panel were nine educators 
(five of whom are retired) who together contributed well over 250 years of service as teachers and who were 
directly involved in the unfolding of this history. In Palm Beach County’s publicly supported school system of 
today, one may secure education from kindergarten through the doctorate level in a unified, integrated program; 
employees are remunerated on the basis of training and experience; and the opportunity for promotion and 
advancement has few visible restrictions or barriers over which one has no control. However, some panelists knew 
of the system when there were no high schools for blacks in the county, when there was a pay differential based 
on race, and when some black schools were closed to “assist in the war effort.” Some also knew when hundreds 
of black students were actively involved in fine arts programs and forensic and dramatic activities; and some knew 
of the time when the black community’s involvement in the affairs of the school was nearly all-encompassing, 
ranging from the election of school trustees to the initiation of school programs in homes and churches when 
access to public education was not available to blacks. 


The members of the panel are themselves expressive examples of how far the school system has come during 
the five epochs which were discussed on March 21, 1982: 


Inez Peppers Lovett covered Epoch I: The Earliest Years, 1894-1939. Lovett was a resident of the “Styx” and 
has contributed 48 years of service as a county teacher. 


Gladys Speed Peak and M. A. H. Williams were discussants for Epoch II: Separate Not Equal, 1940-1954. Peak 
is a member of the pioneering Henry R. Speed family who came to the county in 1892. Williams is a former pres- 
ident of the Palm Beach County Teachers’ Association (PBCTA) and is now editor of the Florida Photo News. 


Epoch Ill: The Post-Brown Years, 1955-1965, was handled by Olivia Baldwin, Ulysses B. Kinsey, and S. Bruce 
McDonald. Baldwin, now retired, was the last Supervisor of Negro Schools; as such, she led in the organization 
and development of unified curricula in black schools. As a student, teacher, and administrator, Kinsey has con- 
tributed well over a half century to education. Now South Area Superintendent, McDonald is a former president 
of PBCTA and was a leader in effecting a merger of the county’s black and white teachers’ associations. 


Epoch IV: Toward a Unitary School System, 1966-present, was discussed by Charles Collier, Elizabeth Wesley 
and Yvonne E. Odom. Wesley was a “post-Brown” teacher and is a community activist, now working in the coun- 
ty office. 

Odom became one of the first black students in the county to attend a previously all-white school when she 
attended Seacrest High School of Delray Beach in 1961; she is now a teacher with children of her own enrolled in 
the county public schools. 

Charles Collier was among the first black teachers to teach in a previously all-white school—Lake Worth High 
School—in 1966. 

Serving as a moderator for the panel and discussant of Epoch V: Whither Now, was C. Spencer Pompey, who 
was the first president of PBCTA, now retired after 40 years of service as a teacher and administrator in the coun- 


ty. 
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Earliest Years: 1894-1939 


A little known fact is that Jonathan Gibbs, a black man, became the first Superintendent of Education in the 
State of Florida during the Reconstruction Period. Gibbs provided the initiative for the establishment of public 
schools in all of the communities and enclaves throughout the state. The intent and spirit of this initiative was 
included in the newly adopted State Constitution of 1885 with one significant difference—the schools would be 
segregated both with regards to pupil attendance and instructional personnel. 


When Henry M. Flagler launched his move to develop a tourist mecca in Palm Beach—a move that would go 
far in shaping the history of South Florida—there were four sizable black enclaves in what was then North Dade 
County: West Palm Beach, Linton, Boynton and the “Styx” (Palm Beach). Blacks in these enclaves were structur- 
ing educational activities for their children well before Palm Beach County was officially incorporated by the 
Florida Legislature and severed its connection with Dade County in 1909. 


The earliest educational activities for blacks were conducted by blacks in small private “schools” located in 
the homes and churches of the community. Octogenarian Inez Peppers Lovett was a pupil in one of these earliest 
schoolhouses. The daughter of Thomas and Priscilla Robertson, Peppers said her parents were pioneers arriving 
in Palm Beach by boat. “There were no railroads at that time,” she said. “My father helped to build the East Coast 
Railroad from Jacksonville to Palm Beach,” she added. 


Lovett recalled facts about an early private school, housed in Bethel Baptist church in the “Styx.” “The teacher 
of all grades was a black Cuban. Then, after a few years, pupils were transported from Palm Beach by ferry boat 
to a public school known as Lake Academy. James Mickens was the principal of this school, which included grades 
one through ten,” she said. Students were graduated from tenth grade high school. School terms lasted four to 
six months of the year, after which the “season” required boys to caddy for golfers and men to work in hotels. 


On June 27, 1885, the Board of Education, Dade County (of which present Palm Beach County was then a 
part), met at the call of the Superintendent, C.H. Lum, to divide the county into school districts. Four districts 
were created. 


In September, 1887, a new school district, District Five, was created. This was to embrace all of that part of 
Dade County lying between the northern boundary of Riviera and West Palm Beach. And so the initial geograph- 
ic setting for education in Palm Beach County was established. However, no provisions were made for the educa- 
tion of black children. Black residents took the initiative in altering this situation. 


The Dade County School Board minutes, dated September 19, 1894, contain the following: 


The trustees of the colored church offered the use of their building for 
school purposes. Their offer was accepted and J. E. Jones was appointed 
teacher. 


The church to which reference is made is Tabernacle Missionary Baptist Church, then located on what is now 
Clematis Street in West Palm Beach. According to records, this is the first public school established for blacks in 
what is now Palm Beach County. 


The interest in the school was so high in the black community that J. E. Jones was obliged to open the school 
one month before the date fixed by the school board. By October |, 1894, the enrollment was 74 pupils. Such an 
enrollment taxed the capacity of the building. To relieve the overcrowding, two school terms of four months each 
were arranged. Forty-five of the children were to attend school during the first four-month term; the others were 
to come during the second four months. 


Tuesday, July 30, 1895, the superintendent reported that he had again secured the Baptist church to house 
the colored school at West Palm Beach for the coming term. The secretary was ordered “to continue negotiations, 
looking to the erection of a new building.” 
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Then, in October, 1895, another school at Linton (now Delray Beach) was established. It is recorded as School 
Number Four, Delray, Colored. The teacher appointed here was B. F. James. The school building was constructed 
by the blacks of the community who also petitioned the school board for a teacher. This school was the second 
black public school in the county, and although not on the exact site, later became Spady Elementary and Carver 
High Schools. 


It is noted in A History of Riviera Beach, Florida, that: 


In June 1895, a group “of colored citizens in the vicinity of Riviera” 
petitioned the county school board for a schoolhouse. The group offered to 
donate a quarter acre of land for that purpose. The offer of land was evident- 
ly not accepted, but in September, 1895, the school board offered to place a 
teacher at Riviera on the condition that the petitioners find a suitable build- 
ing for use as a school. 


In the school board minutes for January 7, 1896, it is recorded that 19 pupils were attending the Riviera 
School; George S. Rowly was serving as superintendent. In March, 1896, Rowly was replaced by A.S. Knowles. It 
has not been determined where this school was located nor how long it functioned. 


According to school board records, during the period from 1894 to 1909, with Palm Beach County still a part 
of Dade County, the following eleven schools for Negro children were established (numbering system logic was 
not ascertained): 


SCHOOL NUMBER SCHOOL NAME DATE 
WEST PALM BEACH September 19, 1894 
(in Tabernacle Baptist Church—same as Number I) 
DELRAY BEACH October, 1894 
3 PALM BEACH December 8, 1896 
(closed October 1905; students transported to Number 1) 
BOYNTON September 7, 1896 
I WEST PALM BEACH 1897 
(moved from Tabernacle Church to school building) 
2 WASHINGTON SCHOOL 1900 
7 LOXAHATCHEE (church) 1906 
8 PLEASANT CITY March 2, 1906 
9 DEERFIELD 1906 
12 HOBE SOUND (Riviera) 1907 
35 WEST JUPITER (church) 1907 
154 BEULAH LAND SCHOOL 1909 


(Baptist Church in Azucar, now Bryant) 


The History of Evergreen Cemetery in Summary indicates that the school that was established at 
Tabernacle Missionary Baptist Church in 1894 (School No. I in the above chart) became Clear Lake when it was 
moved to a new location in 1897; in 1900 the name changed to Lake Academy and then to Industrial High in 1914. 
The same source lists Father Brown's, Mrs. Eliza Webber's, Phillips Open Air, St. Patrick's Parochial, Mrs. Alice 
Blue's and Mr. Lightbourne's schools as private schools that existed in the West Palm Beach area—no dates were 
given. 
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Born in poverty and often in obscurity, at times exploited, generally ungraded, meagerly equipped, these first 
schools were for the most part one and two-teacher schools with very narrow curricula. The school terms were 
short and the total secondary education experience was limited to eight to ten years. 

It was under the auspices of the Palm Beach County Board of Public Instruction that the first full (12 grades) 
high school graduation for blacks occurred in 1927, at Industrial High School in West Palm Beach. The second 
school to go to grade twelve was Carver High in Delray Beach in 1939, followed by Everglades Vocational High in 
Belle Glade in 1946. Principals of these schools were James Mickens, S. D. Spady and Alton R. F. Williams, respec- 
tively. 


Separate Not Equal: 1940-1954 


Black schools during the “Separate But Equal” period were indeed separate from, but obviously not equal to , 
white schools of the period. The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s, espoused a national commitment by blacks to “Make a Separate Equal.” The efforts 
of blacks to implement that commitment was most noteworthy in Palm Beach County. 


Panelist Gladys Speed Peak, whose father, Henry R. Speed, was a realtor, said she attended first grade at Lake 
Academy. She recalled that her father came to West Palm Beach in 1892, with his brother Tom, and worked with The 
Model Land Company. She also recalled that her father influenced the School Board to purchase the present site of 
Palm View Elementary School at | 1th and Division Street in West Palm Beach, where Industrial High School was 
established. In a later interview, Hisetta Speed Dyson, Glady’s Peak’s sister, stated that Henry Speed donated some 
of the land on which Industrial High was built, and he insisted that action be taken to create a safe campus, free of 
motor-vehicle traffic. 


Industrial High School was located in District Nine, commonly referred to as the “Reserve.” District Nine was 
located between the Florida East Coast Railway and the Seaboard Railroad West. 


This district was the only school district in the county and state where black trustees were popularly elected 
by black voters. This is very significant in light of the disfranchisement blacks experienced in all other local and 
state elections. The employment and dismissal of teachers had to be approved by the trustees which gave them 
much control of educational affairs of the schools in the district. 


Among those elected to trusteeship were J. H. Bonner, Henry R. Speed, Cornelius Richardson, Sr., Johnnie 
Robinson, Sam Weston, S. M. Fluellyn, Dr. John Henry Terrell, Wilbert Watson, Phillip McDaniel, B. D. Bonaparte, 
William Mitchell, Isaac Hopkins, J. C. Johnson and Leroy Alexander (the only living member of this group). 


“The other communities saw ‘The Reserve’ as a model of what they, too, could become,” C. Spencer Pompey 
said. It is believed that this unique district came into being as a result of an “understanding” between the devel- 
oper, Henry M. Flagler, and the local black leadership including Henry R. Speed and Dr. Thomas Leroy Jefferson. 
The essence of this understanding was that the white community would leave the black community free to devel- 
op its own businesses and, in large part, govern its own affairs. This led to a self-sufficient, enterprising and proud 
black community. 


An example of the importance of the influence and power of having black-elected trustees was recalled: 
Superintendent Metcalf decided to reroute to all-white Palm Beach High School (now Twin Lakes High) the new 
home economics equipment that a rich Palm Beach donor had sent to Industrial High. The equipment that had 
been in use at Palm Beach High School was sent to Industrial High. Principal James Mickens refused to use it and 
negotiated for an acceptable settlement of this problem. With approval of the trustees, the used equipment from 
Palm Beach High sat on the playground until the superintendent secured new equipment for Industrial High. 
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Athletic Committee - Carver High, Delray (1947-48) 
Left to right: Anthony Holliday, Clayton Coleman, Ruth Pompey, S.D. Spady, Inez Brown, 
Mary Lee Albert, Vercie Nelson, C. Spencer Pompey 





Skyview of Roosevelt High School & Roosevelt Jr. College - Britton G. S. D. Spady - 
Sayles, Principal - 1951-1966, and President 1958-1964 - W.PB., FL. Principal of Carver High 


(1923-1950) 





This protective support of black educators working in District Nine was instrumental in enabling the black 
teachers of Palm Beach County to make a pivotal move toward furthering the cause of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for blacks and minorities in the county. The Palm Beach County Teachers’ Association (PBCTA) was orga- 
nized in the spring of 1941, with C. Spencer Pompey, then principal of Washington Elementary in Riviera Beach, 
as president. The core of the organization was the teachers working in District Nine teaching at Industrial High. 
Some of those teachers were John Hector, who served as vice president; Thelma Reynolds, treasurer; and Ellen 
Delancy, secretary. 


At the beginning of the 1941-42 school year, a raise in salary of 25 dollars a month was given to white teach- 
ers only. It was the decision to challenge this pay differential between black and white teachers that was the cat- 
alyst for the black teachers to organize countywide. Most pledged financial support for Charles H. Stebbins, Jr. 
who agreed to serve as litigant and file a legal suit to protest the salary differential and attempt to force the school 
board to equalize salaries. 


In preparation for court, secret meetings were held with attorney S.D. McGill of Jacksonville and later with 
NAACP counsel Thurgood Marshall. The meetings were held in the homes of Henry Speed, John Bonner, and Dr. 
J. H. Terrell, all of whom had experience on the Trustee Board, with the latter two still serving at the time. Federal 
court hearings were held in Miami, Ft. Pierce, Cocoa and Tampa, Florida. Thurgood Marshall, now United States 
Supreme Court Justice, argued the suit on behalf of the PBCTA. 


Charles H. Stebbins, et al vs. the Palm Beach County Board of Public Instruction is significant in that 
it was the first class action suit of its kind in the United States; the suit embraced the named litigants and “all 
the teachers of Palm Beach County that are Negro.” In 1942, Judge John Holland ruled that Stebbins represented 
blacks as a class. This unprecedented ruling provided the legal basis for other such suits in federal courts, includ- 
ing the 1954 landmark Brown vs. the School Board of Topeka, Kansas. 


Gladys Peak related an interesting scenario that took place in Judge Holland’s Federal Court which showed the 
racial mood of the South in 1942—at a time when the country was involved in World War II. The Palm Beach 
County School Board's case was being pleaded by attorney C.D. Blackwell, assisted by two other lawyers, J. Velma 
Keen, representing the State Board of Education, and Robert Shackleford, representing the then all-white Florida 
Education Association. Blackwell frequently used the term "Nigger District,” to which Thurgood Marshall consis- 
tently objected; the Judge sustained the objection each time. 


The decision was handed down in Miami by Judge Holland just prior to the 1942-43 school term. The Judge 
accepted the Palm Beach County's "equal salary plan,” which contained a teacher-rating feature. The plan called 
for two rating committees—a black committee that would rate black teachers and a white committee that would 
rate white teachers. In actuality, the committees turned out to be a little more than processing committees that 
tabulated the result of ratings of personnel made by the principals and passed that information on to the super- 
intendent’s office, where the final ratings were done. The outcome of this rather circuitous “rating” system was 
that the black teachers fell at the bottom of the scale. Fortunately, this system was short lived. The following year, 
the Board created a countywide “Salary Committee” which recommended changes in the system, including the 
abolition of the rating committees, because of the inequities found. Upon review of the case, Judge Holland made 
changes in his order in line with the Salary Committee’s recommendations. Though the black teachers did not get 
all they had hoped for from this court action, some movement toward equalization of salaries resulted. Gladys 
Peak put it this way, “It was the beginning of change in the midst of setback.” 


Efforts of the PBCTA were not restricted to the salary differential fight in the county. Black schools in the 
Glades and the coast were closed during vegetable-picking season, with the exception of District Nine schools. 
This practice fragmented the school year and reduced it to six months in length. The white schools, on the other 
hand, enjoyed an unbroken nine-month term. The PBCTA protested and secured the abolition of this custom that 
had a decidedly detrimental effect on the quality of education offered to black students. Also, in 1943, the 
Association was successful in getting heaters installed in black schools that were too cold for the health and com- 
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fort of the children at certain times during the winter months; and, in 1945, it was successful in countering an 
initial decision by the school board to close the Everglades Vocational High School (EVH) that was newly opened 
in 1941. 


Parenthetically, the Everglades Vocational School was the first high school for blacks in the Glades area. 
Britton G. Sayles was one of its early principals. Dorothy M. Kendrick, who was a student under Sayles and is now 
a teacher in the Glades, described Sayles as “a most outstanding educator.” Among Sayles’ many outstanding 
accomplishments is the establishment of the first adult education program in the Glades at EVH. Christine Maynor 
and Willie Mae White Adams were early graduates of that program; each has subsequently completed college and 
now teaches in the Glades. Many of the graduates from the regular program at EVH have likewise gone on to fur- 
ther their education and then return to the Glades to live satisfying professional lives. Among them are school 
administrators David and Annie P. Hill and Ernest Thompson; Willie and Estella Pyfrom, band director and guid- 
ance counselor respectively; mortician Dennis Reddick; coach Antione Russell; nurse Juanita Sears Cox; and 
teacher Daisy Bell Hill Williams. 


Returning the focus to the Palm Beach County Teachers’ Association, in addition to Pompey, former presi- 
dents of the Association include Ora D. Lee Taylor, Charles W. McCurdy, M. A. H. Williams, George Miles, and 
S. Bruce McDonald. Elected in 1955, McDonald was the last president of the PBCTA before it merged with the 
white teachers’ association in 1967. 


The final issue that was briefly mentioned under the “Separate Not Equal” topic was the question of basic 
dignity and respect for black adults—a matter that was of agonizing concern to black teachers. An example of the 
kind of attacks to personal honor experienced by black teachers under the segregated system was the practice by 
white educational leaders of addressing black educators by their given names in lieu of addressing them through 
use of a title and surname. (White teachers were regularly addressed by appropriate title and surname.) Several 
panelists described some of the coping mechanisms used by black educators in reaction to this indignity: declin- 
ing to reveal one’s given name; using an initial in the place of a first name; and verbally scolding the offender. 


THE POST-BROWN YEARS: 1955-1965 


In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled the “Separate But Equal” Doctrine unconstitutional. The immediate 
impact of this decision on education in Palm Beach County was nil. Indeed, two other black high schools were 
established following the Brown Decision—East Lake High (1956) in Pahokee and Lincoln High (now John F. 
Kennedy Junior High) in Riviera Beach (1957). Roosevelt Junior College (1958) was also established during the 
post-Brown epoch, so blacks continued to attend segregated schools, and black educators continued to provide 
them with quality education. Black educators also persisted in their efforts to upgrade the professional standards 
and preparation of teachers. Mentioned by panelists were two programs initiated and carried out during the Post- 
Brown years: the development of a unified curriculum for black schools and study groups to prepare teachers for 
the National Teacher Examination. 


At the beginning of the 1957-58 school term, the Supervisor of Negro Schools, *Olivia H. Baldwin, inquired 
about the County’s educational plan—course of study, policies, practices, objectives, etc.—for the schools; she 
was informed that there was none. She then gathered the black teachers to create their own countywide program 
for use in the black schools. 


Assisting in this gargantuan task were three organizations already extant when the supervisor was employed: 
the PBCTA, the all-black Principals’ Council, and the Ten Month Planning Committee. Nevertheless, the effort to 
develop a unified program was, according to Baldwin, difficult and irksome. There was resistance among the black 
secondary teachers to the idea of being supervised, and principals were wary about having the schools’ curricula 
scrutinized. Another hurdle to be overcome was that of working through or around the assistant superintendent. 


Parenthetically, the assistant superintendent formerly held the title “General Supervisor of White Schools.” 
Shortly after Olivia Baldwin was hired, the white supervisor was given a new title and superiority over Baldwin. 


The cooperation of the assistant superintendent was eventually obtained and other obstacles removed so that 
the unified program was completed in 1962 and implemented in 1963. Its development was a source of great pride 
and professional unity among the black educators. 


On Saturday, September 24, 1962, black principals of Palm Beach County joined other black principals in a 
statewide meeting at Daytona Beach. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the impact on black teachers of 
State Legislature House Bill No. 2742 relating to teacher competency awards and certification based primarily 
upon attaining a score of 500 on the common examination section of the National Teacher Examination (NTE). 
Large proportions of black teachers scored below the required 500. 


To reverse this trend, the PBCTA, under the presidency of S. Bruce McDonald, organized the teachers. Groups 
were formed which studied and evaluated the generally known areas where black people fared poorest. They 
developed study guides, set up and scheduled dates and places for voluntary workshops and secured teachers to 
volunteer their service as instructors. These volunteers were Carrie Bridwell of Roosevelt Junior College-English; 
Joseph A. Orr or Roosevelt High-Science; Paul Butler of Roosevelt Junior College-Education; Maxine Bright-Davis 
of Carver High-Mathematics; C. Spencer Pompey of Carver High School-Social Studies; and Ineria Hudnell of 
Roosevelt High-Fine Arts. The fact that 85% of the teachers who completed the full program scored more than the 
required 500 on the NTE is evidence of the success of that effort. 


Another significant event occurring during the post-Brown epoch was the opening of Roosevelt Junior College 
(RJC) in 1958. Initially, classes were held in the afternoon and evenings at Roosevelt High School, but a building 
was subsequently constructed to house the Junior College, on 15th Street in West Palm Beach (the current site 
of the Adult Education Center). RJC, during its rather brief existence, contributed richly to the education of black 
students. For many in the community who were otherwise unable to go away to college, it provided an opportu- 
nity to complete two years of postsecondary education at a modest cost. Enrollment at the school peaked at 300; 





*Olivia H. Baldwin was the last supervisor of Negro schools (1958-67) in the county. Others who preceded her in that posi- 
tion were Victoria O. Holmes (1927), Bernice G. Greene (1935-36), Anne Hogan Brewer (1936-43), 1944—46, and 1947-54), 
Leslie Crane (1943-44) and Hazel M. St. Clair (1954-57). 
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more than 100 students were graduated with the associate in arts degree from 1960-1965. Many of these students 
completed the bachelor’s degree in colleges and universities in various states. Additionally, many of those who 
attended but did not graduate from RJC transferred to other institutions of higher learning and completed their 
degree work. Britton G. Sayles served as the first and only president of RJC, 1958-65. (Sayles also served concur- 
rently as principal of Roosevelt High School, with his tenure there extending from 1951 to 1966). Reverend N. 
Jenkins, W. C. Taylor, Mrs. Woodie L. Dellinger and Alice Mickens served on the College’s Board of Trustees. 


Dr. B. Carlton Bryant in his dissertation, With More Than Deliberate Speed: A Historical Study of Six Issues in 
Secondary Education in Palm Beach County, Florida 1954-1975 from a Black Perspective, related to an intriguing 
commentary on the demise of Roosevelt Junior College. Excerpts from that commentary are herewith cited: 


Mr. Holland (attorney William H. Holland Sr. of Holland & 
Holland vs the Board of Public Instruction of Palm Beach County, 
1956) was still suing the system to completely implement the Brown 
decision; and rumors were that Roosevelt Junior College would close 
its doors by June 1964. As the rumor of closing Roosevelt began to 
become a reality, former students (now four-year college graduates 
and/or business people in the local community) formed an organiza- 
tion called The Committee to Keep Roosevelt. The Committee sought 
audiences with the Board of Public Instruction in an effort to either 
retain the College as a separate unit or make it the Central County 
Branch of Palm Beach Junior College. 


A compromise was reached by which Roosevelt would be 
retained as a branch of Palm Beach Junior College. The Committee felt 
it had accomplished a major breakthrough in race relations, but it was 
completely unaware of those blacks who were more influential and 
wanted Roosevelt closed. Thus with the black community split into 
two major factions..it was just a matter of time before the inevitable 
end of the Roosevelt College... 


Consequently, June 1965 produced another traumatic decision for 
blacks, even though black voices had attempted stridently to be 
heard. The Roosevelt Junior College was closed by order of the Board 
of Public Instruction of Palm Beach County in its May 23, 1965 meet- 
ing. Eighteen black educators were displaced, with six being accepted 
at Palm Beach Junior College... The Personnel Department later placed 
the remaining faculty members in junior and senior high schools scat- 
tered along the coast. Mr. Britton G. Sayles, President of Roosevelt 
and Principal of Roosevelt High School, continued to serve in the lat- 
ter position. The Board then decreed all materials—furniture, books, 
equipment, etc.—would be transferred to Palm Beach Junior College 
with all deliberate speed. 


Like A Mighty Banyan, the roots and foliage of black schools touched the students and communities in ways 
beyond the teaching and learning of the “Three R’s.” For instance, black schools made significant contributions 
in musical arts and interscholastic athletic pursuits—activities that played an important role in encouraging pupil 
attendance and enriching the cultural life of communities. 


From the 1940s until black schools were phased out in the late 1960s, the music arts program at 
Industrial/Roosevelt High School of West Palm Beach, with the band under the direction of Leander A. Kirksey 
and the choir under Maria H. Gilliam, brought statewide recognition and acclaim to the county. Other schools 
were inspired by Industrial/Roosevelt to initiate similar programs. Kirksey, who organized and served as first pres- 
ident of the State High School Band Association, was instrumental in helping interested schools get their music 
arts program started. These programs provided opportunities for developing the talent of hundreds of students 
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who otherwise might have been neglected. They required much involvement and support from the community 
and thus served to bring about a close bond between the community and the school. It was said by one of the 
symposium panelists that these programs brought about a sense of “total” pride in the black community. 


Records show that before the black high schools were dissolved and a unitary school system implemented, 
slightly less than 18 percent of the students at Roosevelt, Carver, Lake Shore, Kennedy and East Lake High Schools 
were enrolled in band and choral programs. The estimate now is that less than three percent of black students are 
engaged in such programs. 


Paralleling the contributions of the music arts program was that of the interscholastic athletic programs in 
the black schools of the county. Competition for boys was provided in basketball, football, baseball, track and 
softball; competition for girls was provided in three of these sports—basketball, track and softball. 


Industrial/Roosevelt High of West Palm Beach, at that time appropriately called the “high school UCLA of 
Florida,” won eight state basketball crowns and a national championship on “the hardwood” under Coaches 
Ernest Lamb, Samuel Marshall and Floyd Andrews. Carver High School of Delray Beach, which was known as the 
football and track power of the county, won two state championships in football and two in track under Roger 
Coffey and C. Spencer Pompey. Moreover, it had the distinction of having three undefeated seasons and a coun- 
ty record 24-game winning streak in football and a record 17 undefeated seasons in girls’ track (1947-63). (Carver 
hosted the first interscholastic track meet in the state for black schools in 1947.) Lake Shore of Belle Glade won a 
state basketball title under Arthur King. 


In summary, the black schools afforded black students a wide range of opportunities for participation in extra- 
curricular activities, and as a result, great pride was engendered in the black community. 


Toward A Unitary School System: 1966-Present 


The situation, education-wise, in Palm Beach County during the “post-Brown” epoch was not appreciably dif- 
ferent from that extant during the “Separate Not Equal” epoch; but this was not to remain unchanged. The orig- 
inal Holland & Holland vs. the Board of Public Instruction of Palm Beach County lawsuit filed in 1956, lit- 
igation that continued for ten years, attacked, as being inadequate in the facilitation of pupil desegregation, the 
State of Florida Pupil Assignment Law that had been implemented in school systems throughout the state in 
response to the Supreme Court’s decision handed down in the 1954 case of Brown vs. The School Board of 
Topeka, Kansas. The Holland & Holland vs. The Board of Public Instruction of Palm Beach County suit 
filed in 1966 required the School Board, under court order, to implement both faculty and student desegregation. 


Progress toward developing the unitary system was a matter of deep trauma in the black community, creat- 
ing fissures and chasms not yet fully mended. Many feel very strongly that the desegregation efforts were 
designed to eliminate or reduce the potency of black educators. It seemed that when white principals of desegre- 
gating schools were forced to select black teachers, their first preference was for personnel to fill positions in 
which there was as little student contact as possible; second preference was for personnel in areas in which the 
opportunity for shaping opinions was limited. 


Most importantly, “integration” usually meant the phasing out of black schools and loss of the tradition and 
history associated with them and the demotion of black personnel. Early attempts to achieve desegregation 
revolved around the Freedom of Choice Principle. However, very few white students elected to attend an all-black 
school. Desegregation in essence became a one-way street, with black children being uprooted and bused to pre- 
viously all-white schools. 

Panelist Yvonne Lee-Odom, one of the first black students to implement the Freedom of Choice Principle, 
described the experience as “bittersweet.” At Delray Beach’s Seacrest High (now Atlantic High), Odom’s first day 
was an “abbreviated” day: classes for her began at 10:00 a.m. instead of 8:00 a.m. She was offered use of facul- 
ty rest rooms which she refused. She was forced to forego physical education, which was to become a pattern for 
those pioneering black students who were integrating the county’s schools. 


Odom said that before long she realized that white students, like black students, were human, possessing 
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both good qualities and faults. She became more aware and more appreciative of her black experience. In com- 
paring her educational experience at Seacrest High with the educational experiences of her siblings who attend- 
ed all-black Carver High, she felt that her siblings received more positive reinforcement. Odom was the only black 
student at Seacrest High for one year; however by 1964, the year she graduated, several other blacks had enrolled 
there. 

A year earlier, 1963, Teresa Jakes was graduated from Lake Worth High—the school she integrated in 1961. 


The enrollment of black students at previously all-white schools continued and accelerated with the resultant 
phasing out of black schools. 


To comply with the decision rendered in the 1966 suit of Holland & Holland vs the Board of Public 
Instruction of Palm Beach County, a certain percentage of black teachers were assigned to white schools based 
on the ratio of black to white students in the county. The same was true with regard to non-black teachers. 


Jacqueline Y. Henry integrated the faculty of one of the county's elementary schools in 1965. In 1966, Charles 
Collier became the first black at Lake Worth High; this was five years after the first black student had been 
enrolled there. In recounting his experience, Collier tells of being met with suspicion initially, but later gaining 
respect and success in his new assignment. 


Like Collier, other black teachers made the adjustment and became successful educators in the desegregated 
schools. Black coaches, for example, carried forth to the integrated setting the winning tradition that they had 
established in the black secondary institutions. Sam Marshall and Floyd Andrews at North Shore, Antione Russell 
at Pahokee, Ben McCoy at Suncoast and then Lake Shore, Alvin Wright at Twin Lakes, Alphonso Sutton at 
Suncoast, Samuel Watson at Palm Beach Gardens and Rodney Montgomery at Boca Raton High have all made sig- 
nificant contributions to the athletic program of the county since integration. Panelist Wesley related that white 
parents often request that their children be transferred to classes taught by black teachers, indicating the high 
level of acceptance and respect blacks have attained as professional educators. 


As previously noted, when Roosevelt Junior College (RJC) was merged with Palm Beach Junior College (PBJC) 
in 1965, six of the RJC staff members were placed at PBJC. The six were Paul W. Butler, Margaret Brown 
Richardson, Idella B. Wade, Daniel Hendrix, Ruby Bullock and Carrie Bridwell. These were the first black profes- 
sional-level personnel to be employed at PBJC. In July of 1978, under President Edward M. Eissey's administra- 
tion, Dr. Willie Ervin Rouson was employed as PBJC's Vice President of Student Affairs, becoming the first black 
person to serve as vice president of an integrated Florida junior or community college. A year following Rouson's 
untimely death, the vice president position was filled by Dr. Melvin Haynes Jr., the second black to serve in that 
post. 


Though the staff of PBJC was not integrated until 1965, the student body was integrated four years earlier, 
in 1961, by Mary Lewis Warren (now Bankston). Also, Trinette Robinson, now on the faculty of the College, 
attended and graduated from PBJC during the early phase of the integration process. Once the door was ajar, the 
black student population increased to a peak of about 10 percent of the total student population in the 1970s. 


The first black to serve on the Palm Beach Junior College’s Board of Trustees was S. M. Fluellyn who was 
appointed to the Board in 1968; he served until 1970. Other blacks who have served as board members are T. J. 
Cunningham (1970-71), Dr. Robert L. Smith (1971-78), and Hisetta S. Dyson (1978-present). 

As the dual school system began to be eliminated, professional organizations existing solely for black edu- 
cators’ welfare were weakened. However, the Palm Beach County Teacher’s Association was active until the end, 
continuing to undertake the efforts to protect the status of black educators during a period of transition The 
Association developed a handbook for teachers, published a newspaper and encouraged educators to offer their 
membership on committees. 

In 1967, the PBCTA was merged with the previously all-white Palm Beach Teachers’ Association. This newly 
created organization, the Palm Beach Classroom Teachers’ Association, was the first in the state to elect blacks 
to serve as members of the Florida Education Association’s Board of Directors. In 1968, Dr. Joseph Orr became the 
first black president of the Palm Beach Classroom Teachers’ Association. Charles Collier was the second black to 
serve as president of the organization, 1979-1981. 


Whither Now? 


The honor roll of black educators who have rendered commendable service to the people of Palm Beach 
County is voluminous—only a few whom have been mentioned in this volume. In large part, it is through the 
efforts of these individuals that the county’s education system has supplied intellectual nourishment to the black 
population. 


Presently, blacks serve in positions of leadership at every level of the education enterprise. To give a sam- 
pling, a few of those at the top echelon of administration in the Palm Beach County School System are hereby 
cited: Dr. Joseph Orr, Assistant Superintendent of Special Instruction; Herbert H. Bridwell and S. Bruce McDonald, 
North Central and South Area superintendents, respectively, following Dr. Marshall Jenkins and Britton G. Sayles 
(the first black area superintendent); Joseph W. Witherspoon, Director of Finance; Elizabeth Smith, South Area 
Director of Elementary Education; and Mercedes M. Robinson, West Area Director of Elementary Education, who 
was the first and only black female to serve as assistant area superintendent of Palm Beach County Schools. 

Whiter Now? Dr. Gerald Burke—a black child of the Glades who has scaled the intellectual ladder—has point- 
ed to one pathway. Wishing to transcend what is offered black children in the public school system, he estab- 
lished the Fannie Lou Hammer Summer Institute in Mathematics in the summer of 1980. Through the Institute, 
talented young black youths are given advance instructions in mathematics free of charge. Dr. Burke instructs the 
students himself and staunchly refuses to accept any remuneration for his services. He sees his efforts as a labor 
of love, seeking only to strengthen and hence liberate the mind and spirit of those he touches. 

Whither now? Willie U. Walker, a black educator in the Glades area who retired in 1981 after 39 years of ser- 
vice as a teacher, coach and administrator, offers inspiration. Reflecting on his career he said, “Throughout my 
years of educational experiences, | have always believed in the worth of the individual child and that it was my 
task and duty to help each attain his fullest potential.” Walker said he has taken the short poetic verse, “Book of 
Volume Three,” to heart: 


Life is a book of Volume Three, 

The past, the present and yet to be. 

First is the book we read day by day. 
Second is the book we have laid away. 
Last is the end of that Great Volume Three. 


It is held from sight; God holds the key. 


Towards the end of the symposium on the “Contributions of Blacks to the Educational Life of Palm Beach 
County,” C. Spencer Pompey made this observation: “As long as there is affirmative commitment to excellence 
in education, affirmative action in race relations will follow naturally and be welcomed by the total community.” 
And as a final work, he quoted the slogan of the United Negro College Fund, “A mind is a terrible thing to waste.” 
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POLITICS 


“My name, and my place, and my tomb, all forgotten, the brief race of time well and patiently run, so let me 
pass away, peacefully, silently, only remembered by what | have done.” Thus quoted Jesse Ferguson on Sunday, 
March 28, 1982, upon opening the symposium on the Political Contributions of Black People to the History of 
Palm Beach County. 


The symposium was chaired by Ruby Bullock. In addition to the chairperson, several panelists made verbal 
presentations through which the county’s black political legacy was traced. Florence Nelson, S. Bruce McDonald, 
Daniel Hendrix, and Cornelius Richardson Jr., represented West Palm Beach. Delray Beach was represented by 
Joseph A. Baldwin, Leroy Baine, C. Spencer Pompey and Rosetta Rolle. Colonel W. J. Condry came from Boynton 
Beach; and Ronald Moses came from Riviera Beach. 


The tone and mood for the symposium were set when George Matsoukas intoned the prophetic words of W. 
E. B. DuBois. In his classic book, Soul of Black Folk (1903), DuBois depicted the study of history of blacks as “A 
longing to obtain some conscious manhood, to merge the Negro double-self into a better and truer self.” DuBois 
wrote that he would not Africanize America, for America had too much to teach the world and Africa; nor would 
he bleach his Negro soul in a flood of white Americanism, for he knew that Negro blood had a message for the 
world. DuBois stated that he simply wished to make it possible for a person to be both a Negro and an American. 


The panoramic quest for the political participation of the county’s black people was then chronicled. 
Presenters remembered when they could not drink at water fountains marked “For Whites Only” and when Good 
Samaritan Hospital was sued for refusing to live up to its name: the Hospital would not accept black patients. 


Many of the chroniclers were at the cutting edge when disenfranchisement was the common practice of the 
time. They could and did tell “How We Got Over” in the political life of Palm Beach County. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, they told what must be done to make fuller and better use of acquired political power and influence now 
and in the future. 


Acquisition of Political Power 


The political revolution for blacks in Palm Beach County had its beginning in the mid-1940s when blacks won 
the battle of the ballot. During the ‘40s there were two registration sites in West Palm Beach: the county jail for 
West Palm Beach municipal elections and the county courthouse for countywide elections. The use of the jail- 
house as a registration site became a very emotional issue among the county’s black population, creating much 
furor within and outside the city of West Palm Beach, even though only West Palm Beachers were directly affect- 
ed. This issue was used very effectively by black leaders throughout the county in rallying black people to regis- 
ter to vote. 


Mary V. McDonald-Wilson, a seasoned community organizer, who worked tirelessly to register black voters 
for West Palm Beach municipal elections, related an interesting dialogue what transpired between her and city 
manager Francis McCary. Apparently, McCary became upset when the black turn-out for voter registration was not 
what he thought it should be. McDonald-Wilson said the dialogue went thusly: 


McCary said, “We are upset as to why your people over there will not register.” 


| answered, “Negroes don’t go to jail; they are carried there. If the books were some- 
where other than the jail, they would register and vote.” 


About two hours later a call came from Mr. McCary to come to his office . . . where 
the city clerk, Mr. Jimmy Gardner, gave me instructions for registering Negroes. | was 
the first Negro in West Palm Beach to be employed this way. They arranged to pay 
me ten cents for every freeholder | registered. | could not register any whites. 


That very afternoon, radio station WJNO announced the news, and in two days, | 
had registered 600 black folk, with assistance from John and Hazel Sweet, Etta B. 
Ellington, Carrie Glover, and Lula B. Williams. 
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An important gain in the struggle for the ballot was realized in 1944 when black-backed candidate DeWitt 
Upthegrove won election to the position of Supervisor of Voter Registration of Palm Beach County. One of the 
points in Upthegrove’s campaign platform was a pledge to promote localization of registration. True to his 
promise, Upthegrove did much to make the registration procedure more convenient to the working class citizens 
of the local communities, which led to a significant increase in black voter registration. 


In 1945, Dr. J. H. Terrell provided leadership for a countywide black voter registration drive which had as its 
goal the registration of 5,000 persons as eligible voters. Additional leadership was forthcoming from the pulpit, 
when ministers encouraged their flocks “to go to the jailhouse . . . to register to vote as your Christian duty.” 
Such ministers included the Reverends S. A. Cousins Sr. of West Palm Beach; J. H. Dolphus of Riviera Beach; L. 
S$. Johnson and R. M. Lane of Delray Beach; and F. D. Kitchens in Boca Raton. In the educational community, the 
activist Palm Beach County Teachers Association encouraged teachers to take leadership roles in the community 
civic organizations; and the high school principals—Alton R. F. Williams in Belle Glade, W. B. Stewart in West 
Palm Beach, and S. E. Spady in Delray Beach—permitted their social studies divisions to have students engage in 
public forums on voting and civic participation. 


Although blacks were being quite freely registered to vote in the general elections, reportedly, they were being 
hampered in registering for democratic “white” primary elections. This attempt to exclude blacks from the demo- 
cratic primaries was being accomplished subtly since the U.S. Supreme Court had declared that the Democratic 
Party could not exclude blacks from membership in its ranks. 


C. Spencer Pompey related the first attempt of blacks to register as Democrats in the county: 


On the table where whites were registering, there were yellow cards for Democrats 
and white cards for Republicans; on the table where blacks were registering, there 
were only white cards—for Republicans. Being “colorblind,” | moved in the other 
line, and awaited my turn and took some yellow cards to the table where we were 
registering, explaining to the startled and angry attendant that the yellow cards had 
given out. 


Until cards for Democrats were placed on the table where blacks were registering, it is estimated that 35 to 
40 percent of the blacks who registered in this first wave automatically registered as Republicans, though the 
black commitment as a group was to the Democratic Party. 


Many of the county’s black citizens accepted as their civic duty the “breaking of the color barrier” in voting 
in the Democratic primary. Among them were leaders such as Harvey Poole and W. C. Taylor in Belle Glade; John 
Applewhite in Riviera Beach; E. J. White in West Palm Beach; William Robinson, Joseph A. Baldwin Jr., Frances 
J. Bright, L. L. Youngblood, Ozie Youngblood, Lee Monroe, Lens Brunner, John Young, Frances Baine Adderly, Rosa 
Banks, Sanella Holliday and Lula Baldwin in Delray Beach; M. C. Wilson and Walter Miller in Boynton Beach. 


Considering the difficulties experienced by blacks of the county in their early attempts to participate fully in 
Democratic Party activities, it is significant to note that Rosetta Rolle, a black Delray Beach resident, is now a 
member of the County Democratic Party Executive Committee. 


Significant support for the early efforts to register blacks came from the Voters’ Leagues. These are organiza- 
tions whose purpose center around the acquisition of rights and exercises of duties of citizenship. The first Negro 
Voters’ League was organized (informally) in West Palm Beach in 1945; its members were active in registering 
black residents. The Delray Beach Civic (Voters’) League was organized in 1947. One impetus to its development 
was a public forum on voting and civic participation that was conducted in Delray Beach by the students of 
Industrial and Carver High Schools—an activity designed to support the 1945 voter registration drive discussed 
previously. Although the Riviera Beach Voters’ League was not organized until 1952, a predecessor in champi- 
oning the black cause, the Inner City Progressive League, had been organized in 1944. It and several similar orga- 
nizations merged to form the Riviera Beach Voters’ League, through which leadership in political activities con- 
tinued to be provided to black citizens of that area. In recent years, Voters’ Leagues have endorsed and promot- 
ed black candidates for public office. Much of the civic ardor of blacks is attributable to the activities of the 
Voters’ Leagues. 
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The political changes that began in the 1940s gave expression in the 1950s to a new mood and spirit among 
blacks: they challenged the right of cities to discriminate against them in the use of recreational facilities. In the 
mid-1950s, for example, Dr. Warren H. Collie brought a lawsuit against the city of West Palm Beach demanding 
access to the municipal golf course; and in Delray Beach in 1955, under the leadership of Delray Beach Civic 
(Voters’) League (with Leroy Baine as president), a lawsuit was successfully brought against the city to open the 
public beaches to all citizens. 


Exercise of Political Power 


Among blacks, the eagerness to vote continued. Most communities were able to get a 75 percent turnout of 
black voters during elections. When the issues were sharp, many communities reported black voter turnout to be 
higher than 75percent. 


This eagerness to become politically active commanded the attention of blacks to offer themselves for offices 
in the various communities. Some of them emerged victorious. Such was the case of Daniel Hendrix who was 
elected to the County School Board in 1970; Hedrix was the first and only black to be elected to a countywide 
post. 


Prior to Hendrix’ election, blacks had been elected to local positions. Black political power in Riviera Beach 
led to the election of a black attorney, F. Malcolm Cunningham, to the city council in 1962. Cunningham was the 
first black elected to city council in the county. Another black, Bobbie Brooks, was to the elected Riviera Beach 
City Council in 1967. He served in that post until 1975, at which time he was elected to serve as the first black 
mayor of the city. Brooks was re-elected to the mayoralty in 1979. 


The voter strength that blacks in Riviera Beach had amassed by the early 1970s resulted in an eight-year 
(1971-79) black majority on the city council. Black politicians James G. Jones, Henry Taylor and Claude Tolbert 
joined Bobbie Brooks on the Council in 1971. Robert Moultrie, another black, was subsequently elected to the 
council; he now serves as its chairman. During the years of the black majority, funds were generated for the con- 
struction of the city’s modern multi-service administration complex. 


As in Riviera Beach, in municipalities in the Glades area, where in some instances blacks represented over 
fifty percent of the population, blacks have become a significant political force. William A. Grear, for example, 
has become a prominent political figure in Belle Glade. He became the first black elected official in that city when 
he was elected to the City Council in 1969. He became vice mayor in 1971, and in 1975 he became mayor of Belle 
Glade. Attorney Dorothy Walker was elected to the Belle Glade City Council in 1979, becoming the city’s second 
elected black official. 


South Bay blacks, too, have made key inroads into the political life of the Glades. Vernita Cox, elected in 
1972, became the pioneering black on the city council of that city. She was elevated to the post of mayor in 1974. 
In 1982, she was joined on the council by Willie Marshall and Rennick Morris, creating a black majority. 


Political participation by blacks in West Palm Beach led to the election of two blacks to the City Commission 
in 1978: Ruby Bullock and Eva Mack. The latter was elected to a second term in 1982 and chosen by the other 
commissioners to serve as mayor. Mrs. Mack is one of the few black mayors of a city with a population over 
40,000 in the nation. Mayor Mack is quoted in the March 29, 1982, edition of The Post: 


Most people see me as being quiet and unassuming, and | guess | am. But that 
doesn’t keep me from thinking clearly. | am not afraid to speak out when the situation 
warrants. 


And the retired nurse-educator described her kind of politics. “What is that saying about the iron fist and the 
velvet glove? | try to use the velvet glove.” 


Blacks in the Delray Beach-Boynton Beach area have also achieved their objective in placing black candidates 
in public office. Ozie F. Youngblood was elected to the Delray Beach City Commission in 1967; he was re-elect- 
ed in 1969 and 1971. David Randolph was elected to the Delray Beach City Commission in 1973 and again in 
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1975; and Charlotte Durante was elected to the Commission in 1977 and 1979. Blacks coalesced in Boynton Beach 
to wage a successful 1981 campaign to elect Samuel Wright Jr. as the first black to serve on that city’s commis- 
sion. 


By-Products of Political Power 


Though Cornelius Richardson Sr. was appointed by Sheriff L. R. Barker in the late 1920s as the first black 
deputy sheriff of the county, it was not until the black political strength became respected in the 1940s that sig- 
nificant gains were made in black employment in the law enforcement field. It was in 1948 when W. C. Burney 
became the second deputy sheriff of the county. And it was in 1948 when the first black city police officers in 
West Palm Beach were placed into office under the Civil Service Program. These officers were Dwight W. Bolden, 
Primus L. Green, A. Holly Wilson, and William “Boone” Darden. The following additional officers were assigned 
to the force in 1949: Wiley C. Blye, Theodore Wesley Johnson, Edwin Wade, David S. Williams, Henry Singletary, 
Coleman Duncan, Melvin C. Elliot and George McCray. A. Holly Wilson was the first black policeman in the state 
of Florida to reach the rank of sergeant, rising to that status in 1952. William “Boone” Darden, the second black 
to reach sergeant rank, was promoted to lieutenant in 1960, making him the highest ranking black officer in the 
South at that time. 


Another result of greater political potency is the increased number of blacks appointed to important boards. 
Such was the case in 1966 when the City Commissioners of Belle Glade, aware of the significance of the black 
vote, appointed David H. Hill to the Civil Service Board and Oris W. Walker as alternate on the Board of 
Adjustment. Hill later became chairman of the Belle Glade Civil Service Board. 


Increased black participation at the polls in Delray Beach resulted in blacks serving in prominent public posi- 
tions, among them attorney l. C. Smith as prosecutor, Lorenzo Brooks as police-captain and Bonita Gooch as 
assistant city manager. 


Likewise, the emerging political strength of blacks in Riviera Beach has been instrumental in gaining black 
appointments to city administrative posts. The appointment of Ronald Davis (1976-79) and William E. Wilkins 
(1979-present) to the post of city manager are fine examples of this. Other examples are Herman McCray’s 
appointment to the position of supervisor of refuse in 1971 and again in 1981, and Matthew Russell’s appoint- 
ment as assistant city attorney. But maybe the most impelling example of the impact of the power of the black 
political muscle in Riviera Beach is the appointment of William “Boone” Darden as chief of police in 1971, the 
first black chief of police in the South, and, at that time, one of eight in the nation. Darden still serves in that 
position. 


Beginning with the late 1960s, blacks were appointed to county positions. Edward Rodgers, for example, was 
appointed judge of the Circuit Court of the I5th Judicial District, a position he currently holds. Other black pub- 
lic servants of Palm Beach County include Edward L. Rich of West Palm Beach, Director of the Palm Beach County 
Employment Training Administration; Tony Smith of Delray Beach as assistant county administrator; John Greene 
of Riviera Beach, executive director of the County Department of Housing and Community Development; A. 
Thomas White of West Palm Beach as County Human Resources Director; Blanche H. Girtman of Boynton Beach 
as chairperson of the County Human Relations Committee and member of the Community Development Advisory 
Board; Cynthia J. Matthews of West Palm Beach as head of the Housing Division; C. Spencer Pompey of Delray 
Beach as a member of the County Land Use Advisory Board; Catherine Washington Brunson, attorney to the 
Board of County Commissioners; Ernest Blair, Albert Jackson, Ronald McRae, Leslie Anderson and John Riviera, 
attorneys in the Public Defenders’ Office; Thomas Rolle, Jerome Davis, Lonniel Olds, Moses Baker and Maurice 
Hall, attorneys in the County Solicitors’ Office; and Dr. C. L. Coleman of Delray Beach, David E. Hill of Pahokee 
and Mercedes Robinson of Belle Glade to county hospital boards. 
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Concluding Statement 


Black citizens have moved and shaped much of Palm Beach County's political history, as this incomplete doc- 
umentation proves. The black community precipitated a significant number of the laws by which this county is 
governed and has been a champion in promoting better government—government by all the people and for all the 
people. So it is with pride, hope and determination that blacks have traced their political evolution—and some- 
times, revolution—in the county. During their trek through past political accomplishments, they paid tribute to 
all the “little” people who secretly fought individual battles everyday on the job and elsewhere so that the 
“giants” could be free enough to fight openly. They also paid tribute to the so-called “Uncle Toms” who in their 
own way were champions, for they were often the ones who were the master “psychologists,” playing mind games 
with the would-be oppressor so that the battle could be fought by “braver” souls on another day when the terms 
were better. They did more than look back with the view of placing the past in a better perspective, they looked 
forward with belief in a better tomorrow through democratic government. They looked to a coalition of black and 
white citizens making prudent use of the vote to bring fruition the great American dream of “one nation under 
God, with liberty and justice for all.” 
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SOCIAL/CIVIC LIFE 


The social/civic history of the black communities of the county is rich and prosaic, reflecting an image of an 
acculturated people with a varied mixture of lifestyles and interests. However, this history was difficult to assim- 
ilate into a concise chronology because most of the necessary data were scattered throughout the county in the 
records of private organizations and in the memories of the residents. The challenge was to obtain the coopera- 
tion required to abstract the information from these primary sources in a county that has a very large landmass 
with a diverse geography and a prevailing complex matrix of cultural forces. 


To meet this challenge, a committee was formed composed of the following black social/civic leaders from 
different geographical sections of the county: A. Thomas White, director of human resources development for the 
county, who served as chairman of the committee; Celester Monroe of Belle Glade, school counselor; Ruth 
Pompey of Delray Beach, media specialist; and Marian B. White of Riviera Beach, teacher. This task force devel- 
oped and administered a survey instrument to a select number of black individuals and social/civic organizations 
of various communities of the county. The survey brought together a modest amount of data that were organized 
into logical categories for presentation at the social/civic symposium held on April 18, 1982. 


The materials gathered from that symposium, along with other data that were subsequently collected on 
social/civic affairs, are discussed below under the topics West Palm Beach/Riviera Beach, Delray Beach/Boynton 
Beach, The Glades, and Greek-Letter Sororities and Fraternities; and then a concluding statement is offered. The 
data are chronicled as much as it was practical to do so. 


West Palm Beach/Riviera Beach 


One of the earliest recorded social actions of the black community in Palm Beach County reflected concern 
for burying the dead in an honorable and dignified manner. The document completed December, 1981, that was 
used to secure funds from the city of West Palm Beach and the federal government for preserving Evergreen 
Memorial Cemetery as a historical site, revealed a “first.” The original Evergreen Cemetery Association, formed 
June 14, 1916, became the state’s first cemetery corporation privately owned by black people. The members at 
that time were Mrs. M. J. Gildersleeve, P. M. Daniels, A. E. Knowles, S. C. Weston, Mrs. A. L. Duncan, Henry 
Rhodes, Fred Austin, Robert Holland, Henry S. Meador and Sam Sharpe. 


An even older organization than the Evergreen Cemetery Association is the Pride of Palm Beach Mason Lodge 
No. 447, founded in 1914, by Ed Martin, Sam Alford, Luke Smith, Culley Portier, Wilfred Edgecombe, Felix 
Delancy and Mr. Bullard. Another early organization was the Heroines of Jericho, established in 1916, by Rose 
Knowles and Sam Bradey. Some of the groups organized during the late 1920s and early 1930s include Emanon 
Child Welfare Club, 1929; City Association, 1929; Mu-So-Lit-Club, 1933; Gardenia Lit-So-Club, 1934; Everyready 
Workers Club; and the Scalers Club. 


Women, since the dawn of history, have been the main force in the social/civic life of most communities. It 
has been said that their hands are the hands through which culture is passed. Nowhere is this more evident than 
it is in the black communities of Palm Beach County. 


A black woman whose name continually surfaced during the search for black contributions in the social/civic 
area was Mamie Frederick. Her presence was ubiquitous in the cultural life of West Palm Beach. In 1925, she, 
along with a few other women of vision, out of a need to band together to help families, founded The Women’s 
Civic League of West Palm Beach. 


Marian Bacon White, a current member of the League, recalled the organization’s history at the April 18, 
1982, symposium as told to her by her aunt, Victoria Harvey. According to White, Dr. Alice G. Mickens was one 
of the early members of the club, and Etta R. Shuford is the only living charter member. The League is a leader in 
the fight for community betterment—members donate their time, money and talent to many charitable causes. 
For example, they provide food and clothing for needy children—they even “adopt” some children who need an 


unusual amount of care. 





Etta R. Shufford, lady on the right with friend enjoying a ride 
on an Afro Mobile in early 1920s 





The original Pine Ridge Hospital established 1913 
was on Division Avenue and 7th Street 





The League is one of seven organizations that belong to The City Association of Women’s Clubs of West 
Palm Beach, established in 1929, whose purpose is that of coordinating the activities of its constituent clubs. 
Under the leadership of its present president, Annie L. Motley, the group is undertaking several challenging pro- 
jects, one of which is the building of a new club house. 


Mamie Adair, another outstanding pioneer in the social/civic life of the Palm Beaches, met with a group of 
women at Mamie Frederick’s home December |, 1946, and initiated plans for the establishment of what is now 
the Mamie Adair Branch of the Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA), located on Sapodilla Avenue, 
West Palm Beach. Adair and her group had a lucid aim in mind—they wanted to organize programs that would 
serve to engender Christian attitudes in the youth of the city. With this lofty purpose as the guiding light, the 
effort has survived many problems and setbacks to emerge as a strong and viable organization, offering holistic 
leadership to women throughout the area. The first officers of the Branch were Mamie Adair, president; F.M. 
Walker, vice president; Dr. Alice G. Mickens, secretary; and Willie Wright, treasurer. “Nurse” Rosa L. Brown is 
cited as an early contributor to this cause. 


Veterans’ organizations have played a key role in the social/civic life of almost every community in the coun- 
try. The black communities of Palm Beach County are no exception. During the symposium, A. Thomas White 
paid tribute to the Knobby L. Thomas Post No. 6346 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States (VFW) 
which, with a charter membership of 33, officially mustered in December 1948, at St. Patrick's Episcopal Church 
Parish Hall in West Palm Beach. The post is named in honor of Knobby L. Thomas who was the first Negro ser- 
viceman from West Palm Beach to sacrifice his life for his country in World War II. john W. Butler was the Post's 
first commander, 1948-1951. Others who have commanded the Post are Walter R. Scott; Pasco W. Reynolds; Dr. 
Atwell B. Pride Sr.; Willie Walker Jr.; S. Bruce McDonald; and Rev. W Ivey Mack. 


Another women’s organization that has graced the social/civic scene of West Palm Beach is the Las Novias 
Society. This organization was started in 1959 with a nucleus of fifteen young women fresh out of college. Its 
original purpose was simply to provide a forum for social activity for young college-educated women. The group 
has since expanded its function to include community-service projects. 


A women’s organization that had its ranks in some of the most influential persons in the black community 
is the Westboro Business and Professional Women’s Club of the Palm Beaches and Vicinity, Inc. This club was 
organized in September 1963, by Daisy M. Murrell, and chartered in 1965 by the National Association of Negro 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. The outstanding women of this organization have successfully lived 
up to the purposes on which the club was founded. These purposes can be stated thusly: |) to communicate the 
present psychological, social, educational, recreational and economic status of women; 2) to offer positive role 
models to the young women of the communities; 3) to share skills and knowledge with the less informed; 4) to 
encourage the formation of women’s commissions on the local levels; and 5) to explore alternative ways for 
women to meet the multiple challenges of a dynamic world. 


One of the truly commendable accomplishments of the organization was the publication of The Ice Breaker, 
in 1971, a book growing out of a survey of low to middle-income housing in Palm Beach County. The production 
of this publication through volunteer effort is a fine example of the kind of “working-togetherness” that has often 
characterized the black community but with which it has too seldom been credited. Another one of the many 
commendable projects of the Westboro group is their perpetual shoe project where children in need are donated 
shoes without regard to race, creed or color. 


A men’s club known as the Vanguard, destined to become probably the most powerful black organization in 
the county for a period of time, reportedly came into existence around 1910. The group was composed of highly 
select business and professional men—men such as Henry R. Speed, Britton G. Sayles, William M. Holland Sr., 
Carl Robinson, Ulysses S. Kinsey, Dr. Warren Collie, Dr. Robert L. Smith, Dr. J. Russell Dyett and Clifton G. Dyson. 


The Vanguard Club is described by Dr. B. Carlton Bryant in his dissertation, With More Than Deliberate 
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Speed: A Historical Study of Six Major Issues in Secondary Education in Palm Beach County, Florida 1954-1972 
From a Black Perspective, as an ultra-conservative organization that became the “voice” of the black community. 
Bryant went on to make the following statement: 


Decisions on educational issues concerning the black community were made by 
those few Negroes who had always maintained a “middle-of-the-road” position with 
the power structure. Those were members of the Vanguard Club who also owned 
sizeable tracts of rental and business property or who were touted as “excellent 
Negro educators.” 


Whether or not one fully agrees with Bryant’s description of the club, it is evident from his dissertation and 
from interviews with community leaders that the Vanguard impacted heavily on almost every aspect of the black 
community and had close ties with powerful individuals in the white community. The club dissolved in 1975; the 
reasons for its dissolution were not uncovered. 


The United Black Front is another civic organization that Bryant mentioned in his dissertation. This group 
was originally called The United Front and was established, in 1968, with the purpose of “watchdogging” the 
educational system and pushing for equality of education in all aspects. The Front was not a politically oriented 
organization, making it possible for it to work out problems with people of diverse political views. True to its pur- 
pose, the group attacked discrimination at all levels of the County School System, realizing some margin of suc- 
cess. 


According to Bryant, The United Black Front gave birth to an even more powerful organization, the Riviera 
Beach-based Imperial Men’s Club. In June of 1969, under the leadership of Herman McCray, this group was instru- 
mental in a community dialogue started that led to the formation of an interracial committee of concerned citi- 
zens that sought to structure grievances about school desegregation into sound, logical perspectives for presen- 
tation to the School Board of Palm Beach County for constructive action. It is claimed that in the early 1970s the 
club became quite powerful in political affairs, and was a very influential force in the election of four blacks to 
the Riviera Beach City Council. 


Nationally, the Urban League can be ranked high among those organized groups that have done most in fur- 
thering the cause of social and economic progress of black people in this country. The Urban League of Palm 
Beach County’s commemorative bulletin of 1982 states that, “In August 1971, a group of interested citizens con- 
gregated to discuss the possibility of organizing an Urban League of Palm Beach County...in November 1972, a 
Palm Beach County delegation met with Vernon Jordan (director of the National Urban League) to formulate affil- 
iation plans...The papers of incorporation were received from the state of Florida on May I, 1973." 


Shortly after incorporation, John Greene was elected to serve as president of the Steering Committee of the 
League. He, in turn, recommended and received the Committee’s approval for Matthew Russell to be employed as 
coordinator of the League. Cartheda Stubbs succeeded Russell when he resigned to enter private law practice in 
January of 1974. In February of that same year, Robert L. Moultrie, Cartheda Stubbs and Mr. Mcintosh journeyed 
to New York to receive the official word of the certification of the Urbal League of West Palm Beach as an affili- 
ate of the National Ubran League. Immediately following this notification, a search was launched for a permanent 
executive director. On August I, 1974, Percy H. Lee became the first executive director of the Urban League of 
Palm Beach County. Percy Lee, in an interview that was conducted in July 1982, affirmed that the Urban League 
believes in negotiation rather than demonstration. The League’s credo in part states: 


We believe that the Urban League represents a practical application of the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity as in inherent right of every American citizen... 


We believe that the concept of equal opportunity includes unrestricted opportuni- 
ty for sound family life and an adequate housing, personal growth and training of the 
individual and his employment on a basis of merit... 

We believe also that members of the Urban League, as individuals, are pledged to 
set an example of justice and fair play in their personal lives... 
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Motivated and guided by these principles, the Urban League has successfully engaged in numerous 
social/civic endeavors since its establishment, bringing a greater sense of well-being to the county’s black popu- 
lation. Some of the recent accomplishments of the League are stated in its 1981 commemorative bulletin as fol- 
lows: assisted in the resolution of a rent-payment strike experienced by the Belle Glade Housing Authority; pro- 
vided research assistance in compiling data to use in securing funds to preserve the Evergreen Cemetery as a his- 
torical site; provided free transportation services for a number of individuals with special needs residing within 
Palm Beach County; offered employment referral services and assistance with job applications and resumes; and 
acted as mediators in assisting clients in obtaining relief from liens based on inability to pay. 


In the black communities of Palm Beach County, as in civilized communities the world over, a keen interest 
is exemplified in the health of the people, and there have always been persons in the black communities who were 
willing to volunteer their time and resources to promote better health care. Henry R. Speed is exemplary; he 
donated a portion of the land on which the first black hospital to exist in Palm Beach County was established. 
The name of the hospital was Pine Ridge Hospital, erected on Division Avenue and 7th Street in West Palm Beach, 
in 1913. In 1923, it was moved to Division Avenue and 13th Street. Pine Ridge was eventually merged with St. 
Mary’s Hospital of West Palm Beach. 


The Henry R. Speed kind of spirit characterized the members of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Incorporated, 
when they voted to take on a sickle cell anemia screening project in 1972. And in 1976, the Sorority established 
a charter under the name of Delta Sigma Theta Sickle Cell Foundation of Palm Beach County. In 1978, the Delta 
Sigma Theta Sickle Cell Foundation merged with several other such efforts to form the Sickle Cell Foundation of 
Palm Beach County. The single individual most responsible for the establishment of the Foundation was Eva W. 
Mack, the present mayor of West Palm Beach. The current president of the organization is Dr. Melvin Haynes Jr. 
The Foundation provides referral services, counseling and educational services and medical and scholarship assis- 
tance to sickle cell victims and their families. Architectural blueprints have been drawn and over $50,000 in funds 
secured to erect a Sickle Cell Foundation Building in Gaines Park, in West Palm Beach. 


The Sickle Cell Foundation is supported by numerous black clubs spread throughout the county. The Shades 
of Ebony Club of West Palm Beach (founded in 1979) and the Eldorado Club of Belle Glade are major contribu- 
tors to this cause. Among the many other support groups are Club Camilla, Just Us, Shades of Bronze, Four Leaf 
Clover, West India Club and the Cibs. 


The establishment of the West Palm Beach Festival of Afro Arts, Incorporated, in 1974, by David Fitzgerald, 
may have been the most significant moment in the cultural life of the black community in recent years. The orga- 
nization was created because of a void of cultural activities depicting the history and lifestyle of black people. 
Through the medium of art festivals, the organization offers an avenue for the exhibition and expression of black 
amateur and professional talent and provides a source of recreation for black people of all ages living in the coun- 
ty. Several additional groups with the same basic purpose have been spawned from that organization: The Delray 
Roots Cultural Festival, Delray Beach (1975); The Third World School of Arts, Riviera Beach; The Black 
Achievement Day of Boynton Beach (1981); The Afro-Arts Festival of Belle Glade (1982); and The Pre-Teen Black 
Heritage Workshop of Delray Beach (1979). 


Many of the black social/civic groups have influenced the political life of the community. One of the most 
potent in the political arena has been the Black Citizen’s Coalition of Palm Beach County, Incorporated. This orga- 
nization, founded in 1977, grew out of a felt need for a black “think-tank” to express the unique problems and 
longings of black people. The idea of forming such a coalition stemmed from the members of Kappa Alpha Psi 
Fraternity, who brought together representatives from various community groups to spearhead the effort. 


The purpose of the coalition is to work with black citizens to improve their well-being and raise their personal 
expectations to new levels in areas of education, economics and politics. The group sponsors “meet the candi- 
date” forums during elections. One of the accomplishments that the group is most proud of is the successful lob- 
bying for Community Development Funds for the construction of the swimming pool located in Gaines Park, in 
West Palm Beach. Its first president was Gwendolyn Ferguson; the present president is Dr. Carlton B. Bryant. 


The legendary Dr. Alice G. Mickens: A woman who had become a legend in her own time because of her 
humanitarian and social/civic contributions that are nothing short of being phenomenal is Dr. Alice G. Mickens. 
Mickens was born in Bartow, Florida, in the latter 1800s, to the late Reverend and Mrs. Robert R. Frederick. The 
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family, when Alice Mickens was still a young child, moved to West Palm Beach, where she has since made her 
home. 


She met and married the late Haley Mickens, who lived in the “Styx” before becoming a pioneer resident of 
West Palm Beach. Alice Mickens still resides in the home that she and Haley Mickens built at 801 Fourth Street. 


Alice Mickens holds the distinction of being the founder and organizer of many social/civic clubs throughout 
the South, some of which are still viable organizations today. Among the numerous groups that she has helped 
promote are the Jolly Savage Club, Emanon Child Welfare Club, Gardenia Lit-So-Club, Mu-So-Lit Club, The 
Association of Women’s Clubs (national and local), Women’s Civic League, Eastern Stars, Heroines of Jericho, 
Palm Beach County Tuberculosis and Health Association, Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA), Church 
Women United, Florida Open Forum, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
Gold Coast Voter's League and the International Platform Association. 


Up through the 1960s, there were little or no hotel franchises available to accommodate black travelers, so 
the Mickens’ home became a residence away from home for many visiting black dignitaries. A. Phillip Randolph, 
Howard Thurman, Ralph Bunche, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Henry Allen Boyd and Mary McLeod Bethune repre- 
sent a sampling of the many notables who shared the hospitality of the Mickens’ home. 


Dr. Mickens was a very close friend of the late Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune. The two met during a train trip in 
the “Jim Crow” coaches of the Florida East Coast Railway. Dr. Bethune was seeking aid for Bethune Cookman 
College, and Alice Mickens was on a mission of organizing women into clubs for social, moral and spiritual uplift. 
The friendship lasted from that time until Dr. Bethune’s death in 1955. 


During Herbert Hoover’s presidency, 1928-32, Palm Beach County, like the other sections of the country, suf- 
fered the pangs of depression. Marjorie Merriweather Post, in a humanitarian act aimed at aiding the oppressed 
and hungry, donated a large sum of money to the Palm Beaches. Dr. Mickens was selected as one of the admin- 
istrators of those funds because of her leadership ability and sterling character. 


Alice Mickens’ life, in sum, is a long and noble legacy of service to humanity. Her gracious spirit has touched 
thousands of lives, black and white, throughout the county, state and much of the nation. 


Louise E. Buie and the NAACP: Much of the progress of black people across the country can be attributed 
to the efforts of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). Louise E. Buie, for 
years, was considered “Mrs. NAACP” in Palm Beach County. Her stalwart leadership in this organization often 
made the difference between success and failure in key civil rights battles. On June 26, 1982, she consented to 
be interviewed by Jesse Ferguson Sr., for this volume. This interview gave unique insights into the type of per- 
sonality that has meant the difference between a dying American black society and one that grows ever stronger, 
shooting forth “new roots and branches.” 


Louise Buie became president of the West Palm Beach Chapter of the NAACP in 1954—an organization that 
had its beginning in 1939. She saw the NAACP as a vehicle through which she could successfully address the 
problems of inadequate educational facilities for black children in West Palm Beach. According to Buie, as late as 
1949 there were only two public schools for blacks in West Palm Beach: Industrial High School (grades 1-12), 
William B. Stewart, principal; and Pleasant City Elementary School, Woodie Dellinger, principal. The latter school 
was overcrowded, even double sessions were being held. 


Buie soon discovered that the National Office of the NAACP was interested in integrating schools, not in 
campaigning to build more segregated schools. However, this direction suited her just fine. 


Buie brought a great surge of energy to the Association, serving at the leadership help from 1954 to 1968, 
during the years of fierce struggle for complete racial integration of the society, and again from 1974 to 1980. 
Attorney F. Malcolm Cunningham was legal adviser to the organization during much of Buie’s presidency. Buie 
had this to say about Cunningham: “He was like a brother to me...a real friend...when he passed, | felt such a 
loss. He was one of those dedicated attorneys who never received one penny of compensation for his services to 
the NAACP.” 


Frances Gibson Jenkins, who served as youth coordinator, and Willie Getts, who acted as secretary, are also 
cited by Buie as making significant contributions to the organization during her administration. 


Through Buie, the NAACP influenced the direction of the Community Action Council (CAC), a group formed 
to administer funds received from the federal government as a result of the “War on Poverty” effort started by 
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President Lyndon B. Johnson in the mid-1960s. Buie's fighting spirit and determination were revealed when she 
fought and won a space on the CAC Board for the NAACP after having been initially told that there was no room 
on the board for another organization. 


Buie said that Maude Lee was employed as the fiscal manager of the Community Action Council in 1967 and 
became its director in 1969. Under Lee's leadership, the programmatic function of the Council expanded greatly, 
and the number of employees grew from some seven to around 128. 


The Buie interview portrayed a woman overcoming trials and tribulations to win victories for human dignity, 
through love, faith and devotion to a righteous cause. Her life is a beautiful picture of strength and courage. 


Delray Beach/Boynton Beach 


H. Ruth Pompey, in recalling some of the social history of Delray Beach at the social/civic symposium, remem- 
bered that one of the early social leaders was a pioneer school teacher named Frances Jane Bright who arrived via 
boat. "Mrs. Bright told us many times how they collected lumber from the ocean, from wrecked ships and what- 
not, to build homes and other buildings in the city,” Pompey said. Throughout her life, Frances Bright fought to 
develop a sense of finer womanhood among the women of the Delray Beach area. She organized several women's 
clubs during the 1930s, but most of them were short-lived. 


Following the death of this illustrious pioneer in 1956, two Delray Beach women, Natalie Bush and Lula 
Baldwin, committed themselves to carrying forth where she left off, becoming deeply involved in promoting social 
activities for women. One of their proudest accomplishments was the establishment of the Frances J. Bright Club, 
a living memorial to their avatar. The first meeting of the club was held February 14, 1959, at the Delray Teen 
Town Center. 


Since its inception, the club has remained in the mainstream of Delray’s civic and cultural life. Among the 
many activities it has sponsored over the years are scholarships for deserving students; supplies to the tubercu- 
losis hospital in Lantana; funds and other aid to the home for the aged, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and the United Negro College Fund (NCF). The biggest social event of 
the club is the annual debutante ball with its attendant activities. 


The black community has historically been very patriotic, showing great devotion and support to those serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the country. The Naciremas Club (Nacirema is American spelled backward), was orga- 
nized in October 1946, at the close of World War II, with the purpose of compensating for the void left by the 
discontinued Delray USO social and recreational activities for servicemen stationed at the Boca Raton base. 
According to Ruth Pompey, at the time the club was established, the city of Delray did not fund recreational activ- 
ities for anyone, white or black, and the Naciremas group was the first to begin an organized recreational pro- 
gram. To house its activities, the club bought a military barrack and moved it from Boca Raton to Delray. Initially, 
individual members volunteered their time to supervise the operation. The program ran in that manner for about 
four years. Meanwhile, the club constantly went to the city of Delray requesting a supervisor and funds to sup- 
port the center. Finally, in 1949, the persistence resulted in a favorable response. Letter-writing campaigns to gov- 
ernmental officials on social/civic issues and support to various charitable causes were among the club’s contri- 
butions. 


Maintaining a sense of social grace is of major importance to preserving order in society and engendering high 
self-esteem and feelings of security among the people. The Karizma Charm Club, founded in 1979, is a Delray 
Beach group that is dedicated to this cause. The “raison de etre” of the young women who make up the mem- 
bership of the club is to promote high standards of etiquette and dress in the community. They study charm, man- 
ners and modeling under Eugene Herring. The club contributes to the welfare of the community by presenting 
fashion shows for such civic affairs as the Urban League’s Annual Equal Opportunity Dinner. 


A number of additional predominantly black social/civic groups were identified at the Social/Civic Symposium 
as residing in the southeast end of the county, most of rather recent vintage. Listed among them are The 
Beautician's Union No. 15, comprised of active, progressive business persons who promote the cosmetology pro- 
fession; the Young Men’s Breakfast Club, a group, headed by David Randolph, that awards scholarships to promis- 
ing students among other community endeavors; the Social Club of Boynton, professional men and women striv- 
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ing for a better society with enhanced opportunity for black citizens; the Young Women's Professional Club, a 
group of women 20 to 35 years old who might be considered as a counterpart of the Frances J. Bright Women’s 
Club with its more senior-aged women; and the Alpha Omicron Chapter of Eta Phi Beta (Lille Parker, president), 
a service society that engages in numerous projects for the social good of the community. 


Glades 


Social/civic groups formed early in the Glades area, too. However, the 1928 storm, it is reported, claimed sev- 
eral members of the pioneering organizations and a great deal of the history. Parenthetically, it is said that many 
of the black victims of the storm are buried in a mass grave on 23rd street near Tamarind Avenue where the West 
Palm Beach Water Treatment Plant now stands. 


One of those pioneering organizations in the Glades was the Ladies Unity Club of Pahokee, founded in the 
early 1900s. The founder and first president of the club was Elsie L. Thomas, who still lives in the Glades. Jaunita 
Williams is another living member of the original group. The women organized to serve their community and 
influence the moral development of black youth. Qualifications listed for membership were membership in a 
church, ability to get along well with others and sensitivity to dress and grooming. Currently the club donates to 
scholarship drives and church charities; it also helps families and senior citizens and other individuals suffering 
malnutrition or mental or physical illness. 


One of the outstanding social organizers in the Glades in the 1950s was Dorothy Gibson Oliver. Oliver, who 
still lives in the Glades, has worked with the West Indies Adult Literary Program as a teacher and is noted for her 
efforts with the Girl Scouts and the American Red Cross. Moreover, she is the organizer of a teenager club called 
Community in Action, Isiserettes of Masud Court No. 71, the American Legion Post No. 337, the Sisters of the 
Sons of Light-Order of Eastern Star No. 212 (February 14, 1979), and the Belle Glade Chapter of the Cupidette 
Club (July 17, 1981). 


In 1965, thirteen women came together, under the leadership of Vivian Byrd, to form the Eldorado Civic Club 
of Belle Glade. Dorothy Glaze, a long-time teacher in the organization, said that the purposes of the club are to 
promote self-respect, moral uplift and pride in the black heritage, to enhance the social and civic life of the com- 
munity and to work for the betterment of the health and general welfare of the people. 


The Eldorado (Vivian Byrd, president), the Elite Community Club (Gloria Darville, president), and the 
Women's Civic Club (Amelia Houston, president) came together in 1972 to form the City Association of 
Federated Clubs of Belle Glade. Literature of the Association states that “This was a ‘Dream Come True’ for the 
dedicated women of Belle Glade.” The main force behind the establishment of this umbrella organization was 
Amelia Houston. 


Under the watchful eyes of Houston, and with Louise E. Taylor, past president of the Florida State Association 
of Women’s Clubs, presiding, the first officers of the Association were elected; Willie Mae White (now Adams), 
president; Vivian Byrd, recording secretary; Gloria Darville, vice president; Dorothy McCurdy, second vice presi- 
dent; Ida Mizell, finance secretary; Effie Grear, treasurer; Nina Singleton, public relations officer; Ruby Rutledge, 
recruitment officer; Mary Dunkley, publicity chairman; Gessie Jenkins, reporter; and Annie Pearl Campbell, chap- 
lain. 


Another Glades social/civic leader who has distinguished himself is Jerry Roberts, coming into prominence in 
the 1970s. At the social/civic symposium, A. Thomas White told how Jerry Roberts, along with two other men, 
Cleo Sears and Lamar Mullins, having been inspired by the work of the late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., established 
COBY (Cry of Black Youth) in the early 1970s. White explained: “If something was going to change in the Glades, 
it would have to be through the youth. The older people wanted to change but were unable to act for one reason 
or another...Many on the coastal areas have no idea of the kind of brutality and harassment the young folks went 
through simply trying to exist and make changes in the Glades.” 


COBY was not popular. White stated, “Many of the black citizens did not agree with militancy. They pre- 
ferred passive resistance, but the youth chose to fight. The young people converted whatever was thrown at them 
into weapons to strike back.” Their “war” won some critical territory. One key accomplishment was the conver- 
sion of the electoral procedure in the Glades from citywide to district elections. That factor, it is held, made it 





possible to put a black city commissioner in office. 


Jerry Roberts is viewed as a modest person. His contributions speak for him. The 30-year-old self-employed 
Georgia native is a public speaker, has published his views extensively in Glades area newspapers and had orga- 
nized numerous projects and groups. In addition to COBY, some of his other organizing efforts include the Rural 
Health Committee, the Rural Organization Coalition, the Pahokee Tenants Association, and the Rural 
Improvement Council. 


Among the many other persons who were cited by the panelists and others as making commendable contri- 
butions to the civic/social life of Glades were David S. Bythwood, Daisy McCoy, Janie Sutton, Samuel Teague Sr., 
Margaret Poole, Joan Bass and LaVoise Taylor. Also, numerous additional clubs were mentioned. Among them 
were the Friendship Women’s Club, Glades Ebonique Ladies Club, Silhouettes Club and the Unity Savings Club 
(founded in 1961 by Ethel McWilliams). 


Greek-Letter Sororities and Fraternities 


Much of the social life of the college-educated blacks of the county centers around local alumni chapters of 
national Greek-letter sororities and fraternities. Characteristically, members of these groups show fierce loyalty to 
them and thus form very cohesive units that sponsor many successful social and recreational events in the com- 
munity. For example, affairs such as the Omega Psi Phi’s Annual Masquerade Ball and the Kappa Alpha Phi’s Black 
and White Ball are major social happenings that attract large and enthusiastic gatherings of persons from the mid- 
dle and upper strata of the black society. 


However, the impact of the sororities and fraternities does not stop with social activities; it extends to the 
civic life of the community. As was related earlier in this chapter, the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was the main 
force behind the formation of the Sickle Cell Foundation of Palm Beach County, and the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
took leadership in organizing the Black Coalition. There are many other examples of this nature: One is the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha’s annual scholarship drive that nets thousands of dollars for assistance to deserving college stu- 
dents; another is Sigma Gamma Rho’s Rhomania, a cultural/scholarship program. 


Most of the local chapters of the Greek-letter sororities and fraternities, as can be seen from the chart below, 
came into existence during the late 1940s and early 1950s, following World War II—a war that set conditions for 
the emergence of a thriving economy and a surge of black college graduates. 


Greek-Letter Sororities and Fraternities 


Parent Organization Local Chapter: Name Location Date Estab. Ist Pres. 


SORORITIES 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Zeta Tau Omega, WPB 1955 Dr. Clayton Coleman 
Mu Rho, Belle Glade Harma Miller 

Delta Sigma Theta West Palm Beach Alumnae 1947 Altamese Jenkins 
Belle Glade Alumnae 1976 LaVoise Taylor 

Zeta Phi Beta Delta Epsilon Zeta, WPB 1949 Anne Brewer 
lota Omicron Zeta, Belle Glade Ethel L. Randolph 

Sigma Gamma Rho Gamma Gamma Sigma, WPB 1948 Nealia Cunningham 
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FRATERNITIES 


Omega Psi Phi Kappa Upsilon, WPB 1951 Dr. Carl Vickers 
Lambda Alpha Alpha, Delray Roy Mitchell 
Alpha Phi Alpha, Delta Delta Lambda, WPB Dr. Robert L. Smith 
Phi Beta Sigma Gamma Zeta Sigma, WPB 1950 John J. Brown 
Zeta lota Sigma, Delray l. C. Smith 
Kappa Alpha Psi West Palm Beach Alumni 1954 Dr. Atwell Pride Sr. 
Delray Beach Alumni 1981 Charles Baldwin 


Concluding Statement 


The Mamie Frederick, Mamie Adair, Alice Mickens, Louise Buie, Frances Jane Bright, Dorothy Gibson Oliver 
and Jerry Roberts stories are outstanding examples of the kind of commitment to human uplift that has histori- 
cally characterized the civic/social leaders of the black communities of Palm Beach County. In this short work it 
was impossible to mention all of those leaders—only a limited sample was mentioned; and none received a thor- 
ough treatment of their contributions to the county. However, the panelists of the social/civic symposium 
expressed the hope that their brief historical review would serve as a source of inspiration from which black peo- 
ple might draw energy as they face the difficult challenges of today and tomorrow. Dr. Melvin Haynes Jr., quot- 
ing from Kahil Gibran’s The Prophet, offered a fitting summary of the spirit and philosophy that have been com- 
municated through the lives of many of those who have acted as the vanguard of the black community in its trek 
through the pages of the civic and social life of Palm Beach County: 





Then said a rich man, Speak to us of giving. 

And he answered: 

You give but little when you give of your possessions. 

It is when you give of yourself that you truly give. 

For what are your possessions but things you keep and guard for fear you may need them tomorrow? 
And tomorrow, what shall tomorrow bring to the overprudent dog burying bones in the trackless sand as 
he follows the pilgrims to the holy city? 

And what is fear of need but need itself? 

Is not dread of thirst when your well is full, the thirst that is unquenchable? 


There are those who give little of the much which they have—and they give it for recognition and their hidden 
desire to make their gifts unwholesome. 


And there are those who have little and give it all. 
These are the believers in life and the bounty of life, and their coffer is never empty. 
There are those who give with pain, and that pain is their baptism. 


And there are those who give and know not pain in giving, nor do they seek joy, nor give with mindfulness of 
virtue; 


They give as in yonder valley the myrtle breathes its fragrance into space. 
Through the hands of such as these God speaks, and from behind their eyes he smiles upon the earth. 





Frances Jane Bright 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


The history of blacks in business in Palm Beach County stretches over some 100 years, but facts and details 
are sketchy. Nevertheless, community leaders gathered on April 26, 1982, to tell about some of the contributions 
made by black businesses. It was the fourth in a series of five symposia which were designed to highlight the his- 
tory of blacks in Palm Beach County; this particular symposium was focused on business and the professions. 
Annie L. Motley served as moderator. Other panelists included Ruby Bullock, Marretta Schuford, Gizelle Coleman, 
Thelma Starkes and M.A.H. Williams. The panelists agreed that all of the business and professional contributions 
of blacks could not be mentioned in the allotted time, but the ones mentioned would serve to highlight the diver- 
sity, profusion and chronological development of businesses and the professions in the black communities of the 
county. 


Entrepreneurships 


Blacks began engaging in business endeavors shortly after they arrived in the area. Speaking at an earlier sym- 
posium, Inez Peppers Lovett, former “Styx” resident, commented that a variety of black businesses were operant 
in the “Styx.” Most of them were geared to meet the basic needs of the black populace there. Since most travel 
on Palm Beach was on foot or by bicycle, it is not surprising to find black-owned bicycle shops in early Palm 
Beach. One such businessman, Dean Miller, is listed in the History of Evergreen Cemetery in Summary. 


Not all persons in Palm Beach traveled by means of their own energy output though. Millionaires traveled by 
wheelchairs. The wheelchairs were familiar sights on the streets of Palm Beach at the turn of the century. These 
were very special wheelchairs, intended not for use by invalids, but as a type of passenger vehicle. Each vehicle 
consisted of a chair mounted on wheels and pedaled by an operator in back. Invariably, the operators were black, 
giving rise to another name for these vehicles: Afromobiles. Among the early wheelchair operators listed in the 
History of Evergreen Cemetery in Summary are Haley Mickens, Sam Smith, George Lavarity, Ed Martin and 
Allen Smith. The disappearance of the wheelchairs marked the end of a bit of Americana, Palm Beach variety. 


As the black community grew in West Palm Beach in the early 1900s, black businesses took root to serve the 
people. Thelma Starkes recalled that all the firms owned and operated by blacks were located between two sets 
of railroad tracks, the Florida East Coast Railway and the Seaboard Railway. The first businesses were those any 
community needs—grocery stores, funeral homes, restaurants, barber/beauty shops and sundries. 


During the 1920s and 1930s many of these first businesses were operated from homes. Most of the beauty 
shops started that way. Among them were Wilhemina’s Beauty Salon and Nancy’s Beauty Shop, both located in 
West Palm Beach. Food supplies and household items could be purchased at such outstanding retail shops as the 
Robertson-Johnson grocery, which was located on Sapodilla Avenue, and at either of the three locations of 
Robinson’s Market. Clothing was made and altered by Garfield Williams, the only tailor; he would soon be joined 
by other tailors and dressmakers. 


Among the popular gathering places in West Palm Beach were the sundries, some of which were the Palm 
Gardens Sundry, the 20th Century Sundry, Pine Ridge Sundry and the Sunset Sundry. The sundries were espe- 
cially busy on Sunday evenings when families left church and gathered for a social evening. At that time (1930s), 
according to panelist Thelma Starke, church people simply “didn’t go” to the bars. Restaurants flourished, too. 
The Plantation Supper Club was considered one of the best places to eat; another was the Little Savoy Hotel and 
Cafe. For dancing, there was the Sunset Auditorium, located on Eighth Street in West Palm Beach, built by R. F. 
Saunders and said to be the largest black-owned auditorium in the state of Florida at the time. This establishment 
was later successfully operated by Dennis and Thelma Stakes, and is now run by The Brothers’ Club, Inc., under 
the name Sunset Cocktail Lounge. The Dixie Theater and the Grand Theater, located on Rosemary Avenue, were 
special places of enjoyment of first-run movies. There were also several black-owned and operated lounges, beer- 
gardens or bars, including the much frequented Florida Bar owned by James “Cracker” Johnson. 


There were several successful home laundries one could patronize in West Palm Beach—those of Fannie 
Thomas, Sara McDaniels and Carrie Blaine, for instance. One of the most well-known home laundries was that of 
Mary Williams who is reported to have laundered for such prominent Palm Beach families as the Vanderbilts, 


Roosevelts and Kennedys. 











The Saunders Family - 
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Home-making class with Nurse Brown at Bryant Elementary School, 
Glades area - 1933. 


Like the now defunct wheelchair operators, another bit of vanished Americana is the iceman: that entrepre- 
neur who sold and delivered blocks of ice to homes and businesses to assist with refrigeration. Some of West 
Palm Beach’s black icemen that are listed in the History of Evergreen Cemetery in Summary are Tommy Frapp, Frank 
Downing and Rod Cameron. 


The legacy of the wheelchair operators as providers of transportation passed to operators of more contem- 
porary vehicles. Samuel M. Gibson, who later settled in Belle Glade, was the first to drive a carriage to transport 
people between Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. This might be considered the forerunner of the cab, of which 
there are several owned by blacks in the county today. A History of Evergreen Cemetery in Summary lists some of 
the early black cab owners in the West Palm Beach area as Harrell Clinton, Shelby Nelson and Moses Small. The 
legacy continues as blacks enter other areas of transportation, one example of which is Wilbert Coleman’s truck- 
ing concern—Coleman Transport, Inc., in Delray Beach. 


Businesses also flourished in the Glades area of Palm Beach County. In Belle Glade there were entrepreneurs 
like James Oliver, variety store owner; W.M. Taylor, dry cleaner and A.Z. Morgan, grocer. J.T. and Amelia Houston 
were the first blacks to own and operate a grocery, dry goods and drug store. 


One of the first black businesses in Pahokee was a fruit stand owned by Charlie Jenkins. Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Bain, Sam Pompey and Charlie Caldwell were some early grocery store owners in Pahokee. There were also cafe 
owners Gus Torrence, Ross Evans, Eugene Lang and Nathaniel Colbert. 


Like most of the service and entertainment businesses, few of the early funeral homes remain in operation 
today. Included among those that served area residents in the early 1900s but are now defunct are the Bonner, 
Price, Huff and Willie Knowles Funeral Homes. The only early funeral home in the West Palm Beach area contin- 
uing to this day is the Coleman Funeral Home, opened on December 18, 1925, with various branches opening 
later. Panelist Gizelle Coleman stated that this funeral home was founded and established by her grandfather, 
George P. Coleman, who also helped many young men get started in the business. Several of these young men 
subsequently opened their own firms. One such firm is the Stevens Brothers Funeral Home, established in 1954 
by the late William and Lillian Stevens. Ownership and operation of the funeral home eventually passed to five 
of their sons, all of whom became licensed funeral directors: John, now deceased; Roderick, Robert, Eugene, and 
Howard. They operate in West Palm Beach and Riviera Beach in Palm Beach County, and in Hallandale in Broward 
County. Other firms now operant which sprang from the help given by Coleman are Straghn and Sons in Delray 
Beach and Miller’s Mortuary in Belle Glade. 


The Taylor Funeral Home in Belle Glade, established in 1938, is now owned and operated by the widow and 
children of the late founder, W.C. Taylor. It appears to be the only early funeral home in the Glades area of Palm 
Beach County that continues to operate currently. 


Aspiring entrepreneurs found suggestions for business ventures not only in the needs for black consumers 
but they also got ideas from the area’s topography. The many miles of navigable waters along Palm Beach 
County’s coastline suggest fishing and fishing-related activities. It is to be expected, then, that fish markets would 
be found in the black community. Some of the early ones in the West Palm Beach area include those of Jim Stokes, 
Plina Wilson and William Odum. 


Other lucrative pursuits were based on activities conducted on the coastal waterways. Some examples are the 
business of Ed Martin, who made nets (by hand) for commercial fishermen; Eniza Rolle, the first black commer- 
cial sponger; Felix Newbold and A.A. Rolle, who built commercial boats; and Edward Manor who owned a busi- 
ness in which he rented fishing boats. 


The only licensed ship captain in the south coastal region in the 1920s was a black man, George Williams. 
Known as the master of the inland waters, Williams piloted the boat on which the legendary Henry Morrison 
Flagler was riding when Flagler first visited Palm Beach. Captain Williams was also commissioned to pilot 
President Warren G. Harding’s yacht through the coastal waters of Florida from Jacksonville to Lake Worth. 
Additionally, Williams operated a charter boat service. 

In western Palm Beach County, the fertile farm land of the Glades and the people who came to labor there 
formed the basis for another business endeavor: agricultural labor contractors. These persons transported migrant 
laborers across state lines to harvest crops on a seasonal basis. The Glades was home base because the season 
was longer there. Some of these black contractors were Ed Kint, Tom Lockett, Al Forchion, Ernest Wilson, Albert 


Jacobs and “Mama” Louise Willis. 





As black people prospered economically and acquired land and buildings, there developed a need for inter- 
mediaries to arrange the renting, leasing, buying and selling of real properties. Henry Speed responded to that 
need, becoming the first black person in West Palm Beach to work in real estate. Another early real estate agent 
was Issac Hopkins, whose original home is the oldest frame house still standing today in West Palm Beach’s black 
community. The phenomenal growth in population in Palm Beach County has motivated many citizens to engage 
in real estate. Some current black real estate agents include Preston Tillman, Leroy Alexander, Rubin Finley and 
Fred King in West Palm Beach; Charlotte Durante in Delray Beach; James Jones and Samuel Teague Jr. in Riviera 
Beach; and Ritz Realty, operated by Gloria Skinner, in Boynton Beach. 


Communication in the early black enclaves was largely by “word of mouth,” but around the middle of the 
century, the attention of the black populace was directed to written sources of information produced from with- 
in their own ranks. The first black-owned newspaper in the county was a weekly called The Florida News. It was 
started by M.C. Bodie who published it until the early 1950s. Two or three other papers were started, publishing 
one, two, or three weeks before going out of business. 


The only black-owned newspaper still publishing in the county today is the Florida Photo News, a weekly 
publication started by M. A. H. Williams in September of 1955. First, she published it from her home; then she 
moved to the office of a realtor, and then back to her home, before finding permanent quarters in 1966. Williams 
stated that the newspaper was once used in colleges in the state as an example of one of the finest black week- 
lies, but it has deteriorated through the years partly because blacks have failed to properly support it. “Most of 
the time we are afraid of certain things, we are afraid to really express ourselves about certain situations,” said 
Williams, “but very definitely black newspapers are a means of getting ourselves heard.” 


Blacks of the county have taken the initiative in providing health care services to residents. The Belle Glade 
nursing home experience is illustrative. 


Concerned about the lack of adequate facilities for health care, some citizens consulted Dr. Von Mizell, a 
prominent Fort Lauderdale physician. Dr. and Mrs. Mizell later built living quarters in Belle Glade. In 1970, they 
opened the Sunset Heights Nursing Home, the first nursing home in the Glades. The land on which the nursing 
home was located was purchased by two social clubs, the Women’s Civic League and the Men’s Civic League. 
Following the death of Dr. Mizell in 1973, his widow, Ida Mizell, continued to operate the nursing home for a 
number of years, serving as administrator. The nursing home was eventually closed. 


Finance 


Blacks of the county are also active in the areas of investment and management. A notable example is 
Everglade Progressive Citizens, Inc. Based in Belle Glade, the corporation was formed in March 1954, when 13 
young men deposited $20 each with the founder, W.C. Taylor. A firm commitment was also made by each of the 
individuals to deposit $10 per month until they had accumulated $20,000. At that time they would pay them- 
selves a 5 percent dividend annually. In the interim, if any of the individuals needed money, they would be grant- 
ed a loan at 8 percent interest. 


So successful was the group in its first year of operation that others soon joined. Two years after its organi- 
zation, the group had a capitalization of $20,000 and obtained from the state a charter with broad investment 
options. A year later, a 5 percent dividend was paid. 


Two subsidiaries of the Everglade Progressive Citizens, Inc. are the Everglade Progressive Finance Company 
and the Everglade Mortgage Company. By selling shares of the subsidiaries to local residents of the community, 
the corporation raised enough money to finance local residents in home improvement projects. 


With assets—vacant land, apartment buildings, rolling stock, second mortgages on homes, etc.—of 
$800,000, Everglade Progressive Citizens, Inc. is one of the largest black-owned businesses in the county and the 
state. 


A Delray Beach organization that is reported to have a great impact on the progress of the black community 
of Delray is the now defunct Delray Beach Improvement Corporation, founded in 1952 by Carlis Brantley, Joseph 
A. Baldwin Jr., Willie Franklin, William Hardwick, William Long, I. W. C. Laster, C. Spencer Pompey, Samuel 
Jenkins, Elmo Watkins, Marion Williams, L.L. Youngblood, Ozie F. Youngblood, Charles Patrick and Lens Brunner. 
Though there was the monetary profit element, the main “raison de etre” was that of preserving black land own- 
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ership. The men of the corporation pooled their resources to purchase a ten acre tract of land owned by Reverend 
S. Lang of Delray Beach. Lang wanted to sell with the stipulation that the property be purchased and maintained 
by black citizens. No black person was found to finance it individually so, the corporation was formed. 
Membership required the purchase of five shares and a commitment to sell to blacks only. 


Members of the Improvement Corporation did some financing and bought stock in Everglade Progressive 
Citizens, Inc. Not really astute in the world of business, the men abandoned efforts to handle loans and decided 
to sell the acquired land and make investments to sustain the organization. Eleven black-owned homes and a 
church stand on the land they sold. Its goal achieved, the corporation dissolved in 1977. 


Another result of black venture in finance is the Palm Beach Lakes Bank in West Palm Beach. Founded in May 
1974, this institution was originally named First Prudential Bank. In April 1980, the current name was given to 
the establishment. Located in the black community, the bank’s philosophy reflects a commitment to the residents 
of the community. Attempts are made to fill employment vacancies with applicants from the immediate area. 
Fifteen full-time and one part-time personnel complete the bank’s employment roster. So as to accommodate cus- 
tomers with irregular work hours, the bank is open for business 7:00 a.m. through 7:00 p.m. Minority business 
loans aré among the services offered. Creative financing is arranged to assist small minority businesses in getting 
started. Flexibility in the implementation of operating policies and procedures enable the needs of the customers 
to be more adequately met. Since August 1981, Dale Kelly has served as president. Included in the current board 
of directors are Stan H. Cohan, chairman; Frank Saulsby; Roderick Stevens; Percy Lee; Bobbie Brooks; Dr. Ernest 
Norville; Simon Barnes; T. J. Cunningham; Cornelius Foster; Hisetta Dyson; and Howard Goldman. Palm Beach 
Lakes Bank is the only black-controlled bank in the county. 


Professions 


Education and the ministry are omitted from this section because information pertinent to their development 
in the county is included in the sections on education and religion respectively. 


Through the practice of midwifery, black practitioners of the health professions gained entry into the black 
communities. Some early midwives were “Ma” Vereen of Belle Glade, Millie Gildersleeve of Riviera Beach, Daisy 
Matthews, Annie Mae Green and Alice Rolle of West Palm Beach. 


The 1928 hurricane wreaked much destruction in South Florida, but one constructive result was the arrival 
of a black registered nurse, Rosa L. Brown, in Palm Beach County. Originally entering the county under the aus- 
pices of the American Red Cross, Nurse Brown, as she was called, was later employed by the School Board. To 
assist rehabilitative efforts following the hurricane, “Nurse Brown” established classes for refugees in health, 
home hygiene and infant care. The high standards set by Nurse Brown in terms of professional responsibility and 
community service have been emulated by other nurses in the communities. 


“Blacks had their share of troubles getting accepted by their non-black peers,” stated panelist Marretta 
Shuford, a professional nurse with the Board of Health. “We formed our own organizations because there was no 
integration,” she stated; “but now we can join the National Organization of Nurses.” Some pioneer professional 
nurses include Charlie M. Cohen-Smith, Rosalie McDonald, Bessie Duett, Rose Brown, Emma Goudelock, Louise 
Randall, Vandora Tucker, Rhunette G. Robinson, Maude Lee Bell, Marie Stokes, Geneva White and M. J. H. Ware, 
superintendent of Pine Ridge Hospital. 


The first black physician was Thomas Leroy Jefferson. He treated the ills and injuries of black patients in the 
“Styx” and the inland areas. By 1911, Jefferson had his office in a frame building on North Olive Avenue, West 
Palm Beach. For almost 40 years, he both practiced medicine and operated a drug store. Some other pioneer physi- 
cians in the West Palm Beach area include J. H. Thompson, J.H.R. Dyett, T. R. Vickers, R. L. Edwards, Willie 
Sawyer, Charles Boyd and Atwell B. Pride of West Palm Beach. One of the first black physicians in Delray Beach 
was V.C. Morris. In Belle Glade, Wilbert O. Norville and Eugene Christian were among the first blacks to estab- 
lish medical practice. The range of medical specialties engaged by black practitioners was expanded in 1981 when 
Dr. Catherine Lowe opened her West Palm Beach office for the practice of ophthalmology. 


J.H. Terrell and W.H. Collie were among the first black dentists in West Palm Beach. They were followed by 
Robert Smith Sr., Carl Vickers, James A. Williams, Erman Edgecombe and Edward L. Peters. Dr. George White, 
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established the first dental practice in Belle Glade. 


Many of these physicians and dentists were community leaders, and as a group they were a most powerful 
force in improving both the black community and race relations in the area. The proud tradition established by 
the black pioneers in the medical field in the county is being carried forth by highly skilled professionals of today. 


Hazel Augustus was the first black architect in the county. Among the buildings he designed in West Palm 
Beach are Payne Chapel A.M.E. Church, the George Washington (now Helen Wilkes) Hotel and his own home. 
Located at 615 Division Street and built more than 70 years ago, this beautiful home, with its ornate marble 
columns, will soon become a museum to honor black leaders and to house black history. 


Black practitioners of the legal profession moved into the county around the middle of the century. Attorney 
William M. Holland Sr., the first black lawyer in Palm Beach County, arrived in 1953 and associated himself with 
an attorney named Collier. Two years later, in 1955, I.C. Smith moved into the area, and the two attorneys estab- 
lished the firm of Holland and Smith which now operates from a Clematis Street (West Palm Beach) address. Also 
moving into the area in the 1950s were attorneys F. Malcolm Cunningham and T.J. Cunningham, who maintained 
an office in West Palm Beach. In 1973, Thomas Montgomery became the first black attorney at law to establish 
a legal practice in Belle Glade. Both the legal profession and the Palm Beach County black community are richer 
because of the contributions of these attorneys. 


Conclusion 


At the turn of the century, black pioneers laid the groundwork in Palm Beach County for the numerous and 
diverse black businesses now operant and for black professionals that currently number in the scores. The early 
black consumer had a choice because a variety of businesses were in operation in the early 1900s. 


The advancement of the civil rights movement of the 1960s increased the choices available to black con- 
sumers, but black businesses met this challenge admirably, competing successfully against larger businesses. 


Today black businesses have a solid impact on the economy of Palm Beach County. There are black-owned 
accounting firms, bonding agencies, construction corporations, barber and beauty shops, restaurants, landscap- 
ing firms, dress shops, carpet shops and travel agencies to name a few. In fact, listed in A Directory of Black 
Businesses in Palm Beach County are over 250 black-owned businesses that were operating in the county in 1981; 
more than 50 different types of businesses were listed. The business and professional growth of blacks in the 
county has been “Like a Mighty Banyan”: Out of the early black conclaves came strong pioneers who planted the 
roots that established the black entrepreneur and the black professional in Palm Beach County as a viable force, 
continuously shooting out new roots, growing downward toward the soil, taking root and growing upward again, 
becoming strong trees representative of nearly one hundred years of black business and professional progress in 
the county. 





RELIGION 


“Our roots are steeped with religion.” So spoke the moderator A. Thomas White on May 6, 1982, at the fifth 
and final symposium. The topic was “The Contributions of Black People to the Religious Life of Palm Beach 
County.” This session seemed to serve as an appropriate summary to the symposium series because religion prob- 
ably had a greater prevailing and perennial influence on the history of black people in the county than any other 
single human endeavor. 


The Reverend James E. Adams, Pastor of the Riviera Beach Mt. Zion Baptist Church, coordinated the collec- 
tion of materials and the development of the program; and he was one of the featured speakers. Adams charac- 
terized the church as a refuge and stage to progress for black people. His contention was supported by the other 
panelists: Reverend W. Ivey Mack, associate pastor of Mt. Olive Baptist Church of Riviera Beach; Reverend F. R. 
Satchell, pastor of Payne Chapel AME Church of West Palm Beach; and Sharon Singleton, a member of the Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church, Riviera Beach. 


The resounding message was that throughout more than two centuries of enforced slavery, over a century of 
second-class citizenship and now in the time of retrenchment mingled with challenging opportunities, black 
churches have been, and still are, stabilizing forces in the black communities. Panelists told how black churches 
provide, through song, prayer and preaching, the necessary spiritual uplift for easing the burdens and rigors of 
living. 

The church was one of the first institutions established in the black communities that sprang up along the 
Palm Beaches in the last 1800s and early 1900s. A survey made by Reverend Ivey Mack and his wife, Elnora Mack, 
show that many black churches were organized before Palm Beach County was officially incorporated in 1909, 
and that at least eleven of those early churches have survived over the years and are still in existence today. The 
eleven are listed below: 


Church Year Established 


“Tabernacle Missionary Baptist, West Palm Beach aaa cna O AI 1893 
*Payne Chapel African Methodist Episcopal, West Palm Beach ................ceccccceccecceensssseseeeeeeeeeeaees 1893 
Met, Olive Missionary Baptist, Delray Beach) scicncsncacssssccsscseorssmernnc mmm ouir ee immer 1896 
St.. Paul African Methodist Episcopal, Delray Beach zoo O EO WZA OSO DARA 1897 
St. Paul African Methodist Episcopal, West Palm Beach ...............ccsecccssesccceeesceeeseceesecceeseceeescenees 1900 
St.. Patrick Episcopal, Wert Palm. BEach awa EO OO OLA 1900 
Mt. Zion Primitive Baptist; West Palit. Beachy sicssscssscscsscscossocsasscenosaaeadesenores snecsesssasssespsnsovevevesnsyes 1902 
St. John Missionary Baptist, West Palm Beach, cciciccc.cccsscsesssesnoseswssoscrcennesapsexvenscocsvevasaswanarepeneenss 1903 
Friendship Missionary Baptist, West Palm Beach .....cs:s.ccssssesevsenssesconscesscevavsavecsecssesasesenssasveowsssses 1904 
St. Paul African Methodist Episcopal, Boynton: Beach .......ssscisvesecscasssce costeanensnsnenssorcccscnesarswenveeces 1907 
Beulah: Land Missionary Baptist. BANE. zonc aia aiaa oaz oo 1909 


(then Azucar) 





*These churches were originally established in the “Styx” (Palm Beach). At that time Tabernacle Missionary Baptist 
Church was known as Mt. Olive and Payne Chapel AME was known as Bethel. 
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There is some evidence that a black church existed in the vicinity of Oak Lawn (which became Riviera Beach 
in 1893) as early as 1892. The following statement is made in the book, A History of Riviera Beach, Florida: 


In 1892 a group of seven young people from Oak Lawn and Lake Worth visited 
“The colored church west of Oak Lawn;” the services were conducted by a substitute 
minister, the Reverend E. L. Smith. 


The same source related a quote from the August 14, 1894, edition of the Sun newspaper which stated that 
the colored people of Riviera were organizing a Baptist Church and Sunday School. No further information about 
either of these churches was uncovered. 


Too, churches were reportedly established in Loxahatchee in 1905, and in Jupiter the following year; howev- 
er, those churches are now defunct. 


The variety and quantity of black churches that presently exist in Palm Beach County are impressive. For 
example, it has been reported that in a particular 3.5 mile radius in the black community of Riviera Beach, there 
are over 44 churches. It is estimated that black churches in the county number in excess of 200, representing over 
thirteen Protestant denominations; their holdings and real estate are valued in the millions of dollars. 


The symposium panelists agreed that historically the black churches of Palm Beach County have admirably 
fulfilled their primary roll of providing for the spiritual needs of the community. An article by Brenda Lane that 
appeared in the September 9, 1973, edition of The Palm Beach Post gave a moving and colorful description of 


one black congregation caught up in meeting its spiritual needs through a “foot-stompin’, hand-clappin’,” wor- 
ship service. Lane described the service thusly: 


There was a silence throughout the church. She began “All | have...” 
...She stretched each word out round and sweet, playing them across her wet tongue, 
teasing her audience. The few she gave out sounded so good they wanted more. 
“That’s awright, Sista,” one of the old men said. “Sing out.” “Yes, Suh,” said Deacon 
Charles. 


“All I ha-aave.” Her pitch was rising now. “You keep on girl, ‘cause you is singing 
now.” said Sister Brown... 


She sang the same words over and over again. “All | have belongs to the Lord.” 
She took each vowel and played with it, stretching it out until it made a new sound. 


The tempo picked up. The piano player and the lady with the tambourines, and 
then the boy on the guitar joined in. The congregation started singing along and the 
choirs added a little harmony of their own... 


Soon they were standing and clapping and making fancy footwork along the 
floor... 


One of the teenage boys ran up front and began a holy dance... 


The choir stopped leaning against the wall and started dancing along with them. 
Soon everyone gave all he had to the Lord. 


Many older blacks would refer to the above described service as “having real Church.” Deacon Jessie Nelson 
and his wife Maggie would probably be among that group. This spry nonagenarian couple, still actively involved 
in church work, was interviewed in August of 1982. It was learned that the Nelsons joined the Mt. Olive 
Missionary Baptist Church of Delray Beach in 1914, when they were still newlyweds. During the interview they 
fondly reminisced about the annual “revivals,” where the singing, praying and preaching touched the heart of the 
community. Deacon Nelson described the “old” church in this manner: 


We had real church in those days. The Spirit was there, and people really got reli- 
gion then. Revivals were community affairs. And Sunday was an all-religious day. 
Families went to church. There was little cooking and no working for those who were 
“saved,” unless the “ox was in the ditch.” 


The big topic talked about on Monday was what went on during last Sunday’s ser- 
vices. People talked about how sister or brother so-n-so had sung or prayed. 
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I tell you, we had real church back then. 


Joseph A. Baldwin, another avid church member of long tenure, was also interviewed in August 1982. 
Baldwin said that he became a member of St. Paul A.M.E. Church of Delray Beach in 1915, at the age of ten. He 
recalled the way it was in the church when he was a youth: 


We children went to church four times on Sunday. We went to Sunday School in 
the morning, church in the mid-day, and A.C.E. (Allen Christian Endeavor) League in 
the afternoon. Then we went back to night services with out parents. And on the off- 
Sundays* we went to the Baptist churches in the same manner. 


Such were typical memories of the senior members of churches across the county. The common theme was 
the all-pervasiveness of the early church. 


Throughout the history of this country, the black church has inspired its members to assume social causes 
as an extension of their “Christian duty,” thus making the church an important cultural and civic center for the 
black community. The history of Palm Beach County is replete with examples of this feature of the black church. 
A few such examples will be offered here: For several years Mt. Olive Missionary Baptist Church of Delray Beach 
was the site of the Carver High graduation exercises; the Annual Organizational Tea honoring the “Citizen of the 
Year” has become a fixture at St. Paul A.M.E. Church of Delray Beach; the Brotherhood Movement of Mt. Zion 
Missionary Baptist Church of Riviera Beach generates funds for several humanitarian causes, sponsors seminars 
on alcoholism and maintains a blood bank account; under the pastoralship of Reverend A.E. Isaacs, St. John 
Missionary Baptist Church of West Palm Beach served as a meeting place for black teachers when their jobs were 
threatened during the early days of school desegregation; likewise, Reverend A.C. Evens, in 1968, made the 
Riviera Beach’s Mt. Olive Missionary Baptist Church available to the United Teachers of Palm Beach County as a 
meeting place for dealing with problems resulting from school desegregation; St. Paul A. M. E. Church of Delray 
Beach was the rallying place in the spring of 1947 for the political awareness meetings that led to the establish- 
ment of the Delray Voters’ League in October of that year; and, as a final example, political candidate-forums have 
become a tradition in several black churches in the county. 


Some of the contributions of the black church to the educational life of the communities of the county were 
delineated under the education chapter of this publication. However, deserving to be mentioned again is the fact 
that the black church served as the site of the first public education center for black children in West Palm Beach 
(1894), Loxahatchee (1906), Jupiter (1907) and the Glades (1909). Without the use of churches as school hous- 
es, public education for blacks might well have been delayed for several years. 


The black minister, as has probably already been gleaned, often played a holistic leadership role in structur- 
ing the history of the black community. Reverend R. D. Powell, for instance, was one of the first black counselors 
for juvenile delinquents to serve with the Police Department of West Palm Beach. Additional examples in the form 
of Reverends S. A. Cousins, E. R. Searcy, L.S. Johnson, R.M. Lane and J.H. Dolphus, who were among the minis- 
ters who took leadership in the voter registration drives of the 1940s. And, to further illustrate, Reverends J. W. 
H. Thomas, Semie Lee Taylor and Lewis A. Myers currently serve on city advisory boards in the South County 
area, and Reverend L. C. Weatherspoon is the present treasurer of the Delray Beach Voters’ League. 


The music of the black church is one of the unique contributions of black people to the American culture. It, 
maybe more than any other single artistic expression, tells the story of the sufferings, struggles, hopes, dreams 
and faith of black people—it tells of a spirit that transcends the mundane shackles of this world and of a soul that 
will not die. It continues to be an abundant source of inspiration for an oppressed people, serving as a mantra 
that brings internal peace in face of external adversity. 

Music was an integral part of worship service in the early black churches of Palm Beach County. Hymns sung 


on Sunday were often hummed throughout the rest of the week, as the people went about the tasks of life in what 
was often a socially as well as physically hostile environment. Some of the black senior citizens interviewed for 


*Frequently, pastors of the early black church pastored two churches located in different communities. They would 
serve one church on the first and third Sundays of the month and the other on the second and fourth Sundays. On 
the pastor’s “off-Sundays” the members of the particular church would often attend a sister church in the commu- 
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this project told how this inspiring music had “seen them through the trials and tribulations of life.” 


The black churches of today are continuing to carry forth the proud tradition of making melodically prayer- 
ful expressions through music given birth to by black people in the farm fields and slave huts of early America. 
Among the outstanding current black church choirs are the Payne Chapel A.M.E. Church Choir, West Palm Beach, 
directed by Orville Lawton; the Voices of Hope, West Palm Beach and vicinities, conducted by Wayne Leonard; 
the Gospel Choir of Tabernacle Baptist Church, West Palm Beach, Ineria Hudnell, organist; Ron Staley and the 
Inspirational Gospel Chorale, Riviera Beach and vicinities; St. John Baptist Church Choir, Boynton Beach; and D. 
N. Conner Chorale under the direction of Minnie Howard, New Bethel Baptist Church, West Palm Beach. 


Brother Harvey J. Poole and Sister Joan Bedford are among a select group of persons who have become celebri- 
ties through hosting radio programs featuring black gospel music. The youthful Bedford, who is the wife of a min- 
ister, has mastered the art of weaving gospel music with homespun rhetoric that sends empathetic, soul-stirring 
messages to those who tune in her Gospel Time on WPOM Radio, West Palm Beach. Harvey, affectionately 
known as the Ebony Voice, has been the emcee of the Spiritual Hour on WSWN, Belle Glade, since 1947. He has 
received numerous honors for outstanding contributions to the moral and civic development of the community. 


From the pioneering communities established along the Palm Beaches, like “A Mighty Banyan” whose spread- 
ing roots manufacture from the soil the necessary ingredients to produce new foliage, the black church spread as 
existing settlements expanded and new ones were established in various sections of what is now Palm Beach 
County. Organized by communities, a very brief history of a small select number of the scores of black churches 
currently existing in the county follows: 


West Palm Beach/Riviera Beach 


As has been mentioned previously in this history, the roots of organized religion for black West Palm Beach 
can be traced to the “Styx;” several extant churches had their origin there. Among them is Tabernacle 
Missionary Baptist Church (formerly Mt. Olive) which was formed on the second Sunday in October 1893, 
under the leadership of State Missionary, Reverend W. B. Mills, assisted by Deacon Joe Williams. There were 18 
members of the congregation at the time. The Reverend W. L. Rozier served as Tabernacle’s first pastor. The 
church was soon relocated from the “Styx” to West Palm Beach because of sectional expansion. 


Payne Chapel A.M.E. Church (originally Bethel A.M.E.) is another West Palm church that was originally 
located in the “Styx.” The year of its organization, like Tabernacle, was 1893; the organizer was a Reverend Green, 
serving under a Bishop Ward. The charter members numbered seven. 


Apparently when Payne Chapel moved from the “Styx” to West Palm Beach, the members still residing in 
the” Styx” found it very difficult to get across the lake to the new site. To accommodate those individuals, the 
pastor of Payne Chapel, Reverend C. S. Long Sr., decided to get a place in the “Styx” to hold prayer meetings. He 
was able to use a room in the home of Brother Jack Jordan. Soon many of those who gathered for prayer became 
anxious to hear preaching also. This led Reverend Long to obtain a small house where he began to deliver ser- 
mons on Sunday afternoons. More and more people joined the church, and shortly the congregation could no 
longer be accommodated in the house. Thus, in 1900, a small sanctuary was erected which was named 
Gethsemene. When the conference reassigned Reverend Long, his successor, Reverend A. Jackson, continued ser- 
vice to the Gethsemene congregation. By the time of the next Conference, the Gethsemene membership had 
grown large enough to be classified as a “Station Church,” and assigned its own pastor, Reverend D. L. Williams. 
During the pastorship of Reverend S. A. Harris, the fourth pastor to serve the church, all blacks were forced to 
move from the “Styx.” Many of Gethsemene’s members settled in what is now the Pleasant City section of West 
Palm Beach. Here they erected another edifice, changing its name from Gethsemene to its current name, St. Paul 
A.M.E. Church. 


The history of the St. Patrick Episcopal Church of West Palm Beach also dates back to the “Styx.” During 
the first ten years of its existence (1900-1910), the members worshiped at Bethesda-by-the-Sea Episcopal Church. 
Then, in 1910, a philanthropist named George W. Cluet purchased land, built and furnished a sanctuary in the 
“Styx” for the congregation. Its first priest was Father Woods. There were nine pioneer members. 


St. John Missionary Baptist Church of West Palm Beach, originally named Bethel Baptist, had its origin in 
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the “Styx” also. The establishment date was 1903. Its first minister was the Reverend J.B. Ealy. 


Some of the existing West Palm Beach churches that were established in the 1920s after the “Styx” era are 
The Church of God, founded in 1921 by Reverend J.B. Smith; Roanoke Missionary Baptist Church, organized 
in 1923 under the leadership of Florida East Coast Association Missionary, Reverend B.F. James—first pastor 
Reverend R.D. Powell; and The First Church of God in Christ, organized in 1924, by Bishop A.M. Cohen. 


Mt. Zion Missionary Baptist Church, founded in 1925, is one of the several Riviera Beach churches that 
was established in the 1920s. Its original location was in Inlet City on Washington Avenue (which is now West 
Sixth Street, Riviera Beach). Its first pastor was Reverend J.M. Molphus. 


Another Riviera Beach church that was originally organized in the 1920s, through the exact date was not 
uncovered, is The Church of the Living God, The Pillar and Ground of Truth. The original organizer was 
Bishop F. E. Lewis. The congregation all but dissolved in the early ‘30s when controversy struck its ranks follow- 
ing the death of Mother M. L. Tate, the denomination’s national Chief Overseer. The church reorganized in the 
‘40s by Bishops C. D. Bradley and S. M. Jewel, and Elder Louis Evans was appointed as pastor. 


Delray Beach/Boynton Beach 


The Greater Mt. Olive Missionary Baptist Church of Delray Beach, whose current membership exceeds 
1,000, was the first church organized in Delray (then Linton). It was founded by a missionary, the Reverend A. B. 
Williams, in March 1896. 

A year later, on November 22, 1897, President Elder J. L. Moore chaired an organizational meeting in the Fagen 
Henry Packing House, Delray; as a result, St. Paul A.M.E. Church of Delray Beach was established. Initially 
named Mt. Tabor, the name was changed to St. Paul in 1926. Until a site was secured from George H. Green in 
1899, St. Paul A.M.E.’s congregation shared the facilities of Mt. Olive Missionary Baptist Church. 


St. Paul A.M.E. Church of Boynton Beach was established in 1907, under the leadership of Brother Robert 
Wells and Sister Elizabeth Wells. Its current pastor is Reverend Richard W. Butler. 

The St. John Baptist Church of Boynton Beach was founded and organized in 1908 by two pioneers—the 
Reverend James Butler and the late Sister Sarah Sims. The land for the first structure was donated to Sister Sims 
by a white citizen whose name is unknown. 


Belle Glade/Pahokee 


In the early 1900s, Sister Missouri Vereen moved to Belle Glade from her birthplace, Jacksonville, Georgia. 
When she discovered that there was no Methodist church in the Belle Glade area, she initiated plans to establish 
one. Before long (the exact sequence was not uncovered), she had secured a plot of land and organized the Mt. 
Zion A.M.E. Church of Belle Glade. 

Parenthetically, Sister Vereen was a highly skilled midwife who waited on both black and white patients 
throughout the Glades. Affectionately, her deliveries were referred to as “with the loving care of Ma Vereen.” She 
lived to be over 100 years of age. 

Through the joint effort of the Ed Neal and Will Smith families, the St. John First Baptist Church of Belle 
Glade was established in 1928. Its current pastor, the Reverend J. B. Adams, has served St. John for 33 years and 
is given credit for developing it into the outstanding church that it is today. 

New Bethel Missionary Baptist Church of Belle Glade was organized in 1930, in Chosen, Florida. The 
organizer was the moderator of the Kissimmee Valley Everglades Association, Reverend Moore. The church moved 
to Belle Glade in February of 1933. The first pastor was Reverend Willie Littles. 

A relatively recent church in the Glades is The Bible Church of God of Pahokee. It was established in 1964, 
under the leadership of Bishop Sylvester Banks, and was originally a “storefront” type operation. The church now 
resides in a handsome modern structure and has a thriving membership. 
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Roman Catholics 


Roman Catholic churches throughout the county include black members. Generally, there are but a few in 
each parish. So, at the urging of Archbishop Edward McCarthy (Archdiocese of Miami) and Father Bill Mason, who 
pastors all black St. Francis Xavier Church in North West Miami, the Black Catholic Advisory Group of the Palm 
Beach Region was formed in the fali of 1980. Albert Fowler chairs the group. 


Members have been assertive in emphasizing black cultural traditions. They insist on sensitizing seminarians, 
priests and parochial school teachers to the needs and nuances of the black community. They sponsor workshops 
on racism and black history. And they invite black clergy from other states and gospel choirs from other church- 
es to participate in an annual Black Awareness Mass. St. John Fisher Parish Church, on North Shore Drive in 
Mangonia Park, serves as the central meeting place. 


Concluding Statement 


Reverend James E. Adams, in an inspirational talk during the religion symposium, said, “Everybody ought to 
be proud of the black church...it has made great strides for human dignity.” He described the church as “a bea- 
con light that let men know that there is a better way.” He saw the church as a source strength that has enabled 
black people to persevere through a century of slavery, with all of its atrocities; to overcome the oppressive “Black 
Codes” and lynchings of the first half of the 20th century; to survive the “Great Depression” of the 1930s; to 
serve honorably in all wars, small and great, that America has fought in the cause of freedom; to endure the dog 
bites, billy-sticks and water hoses in the 1960s, as they sat-in, prayed-in and stood-up for liberty and justice; and 
to continue to hope and struggle for honor and dignity in face of the “benign neglect,” recession and retrench- 
ment of the 1970s and ‘80s. 


The black church has been ubiquitously present in the affairs of the black community from the pioneering 
days of Palm Beach County to the present. Analogous to the “Mighty Banyan,” it has produced a protective 
foliage for black people, offering them solace and inspiring them to hope for a better tomorrow; it has imbued 
them with a sense of the divine, while encouraging a spirit of togetherness and brotherly love. Such was the mes- 
sage imparted by the panelists who, on May 6, 1982, spoke on the Contributions of Black People to the Religious 
Life of Palm Beach County. 





EPILOGUE 


“Like a Mighty Banyan” developed from a grant awarded to Palm Beach Junior College, Department of Student 
Affairs, to further recruit and retain minority students. The unique focus of the recruitment process outlined in 
the grant was to involve the minority community: the parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, teachers, clergy and 
some community social, civic, economic and political leaders in a project with Palm Beach Junior College. The 
participants and the College could grow from the relationship. The symposium series on the Contributions of 
Blacks to Palm Beach County became the project. The acknowledgement, bibliography and appendix demonstrate 
the extent of community involvement. Information was collected from West Palm Beach, Belle Glade, South Bay, 
Pahokee, Jupiter, Riviera Beach, Lake Worth, Boynton, Delray and Boca Raton and speakers came from all those 
areas. The College was committed to provide the necessary support for the successful completion of the project. 

No one could visualize in October 1981, when the grant was awarded, what the consequences of the project 
would be. The Reverend Ivey Mack, a member of the Steering Committee said, “I didn’t know what | was getting 
into, but I’ve learned.” Each member of the Steering Committee has echoed his words as he or she labored many 
hours to meet deadlines. 

The English historian, Arnold Toynbee, states in his essay on “The Continuing Effects of the American 
Revolution,” that history is a never-ending process and that historical activities and events once activated, never 
cease to exist. In the beginning, we can never fully comprehend the consequences of the continuing effects of 
actions and events. The historical process in Toynbee’s mind is like throwing a pebble into a lake. The pebble, 
plunging into the water, makes concentric circles and ripples that reach further and further from the center. 


The ripple effects of this project are ongoing. 


l. The writing of Like A Mighty Banyan became part of the project because the grant stated that a 
summary of the symposium series would be provided. 


2. Members of the community already talk about revising this unfinished history. They have asked Dr. 
Melvin Haynes to continue to be the clearing house for the collection of resources from the community. 


3. A need to write the history of the black community of Palm Beach County has been met. 


4. This project will be a catalyst for a student of history or some of the historical figures of the 
community to build upon Like A Mighty Banyan by motivating them to refine and add to this history. 


5. A collection of photographs and newspaper articles of the events of the black community has been 
developed and organized. It is the hope of the Steering Committee that this can become a permanent 
collection that can be housed in one place, and be used as a traveling exhibit throughout the 
community. 


6. The symposium sessions are recorded in videotape and are now part of the historical record. Future 
generations of students will be able to view the tapes and experience the lives of the panelists as 
primary resources. 


7. The symposium series brought 88 year old Dr. Benjamin Elijah Mays, a distinguished scholar, 
educator and minister back to Palm Beach County. 


8. Through the symposium series and the development of Like A Mighty Banyan, Palm Beach Junior 
College and the black community have undertaken a new relationship. 


Eg 


During that six-month period that Like A Mighty Banyan was being prepared, the historical life of the black 
community continued: 


March 25, 1982 


...Eva Mack emerged from the reorganization of the West Palm Beach Commission as the city’s 
first Black Mayor. 


May 12, 1982 
...Ruby Bullock announced that she was running for county commissioner. 
June 19, 1982 


...The Black Preservation Society of Palm Beach County dedicated the Division Street home of Hazel 
Augustus, the first black architect of the county, to become a historical museum and archive. 


August 28, 1982 


... The Sunshine Community Service Building Complex for Senior Citizens of the Community of Riviera Beach 
was announced by Rev. A.C. Evans at Mt. Olive Baptist Church. 


September 1-8, 1982 
...lssue of Florida Photo News celebrated the 27th anniversary of its continuous publication. 
...5o the history continues. 


The ripple effect of this project for the community of Palm Beach is wider than the specific dates, names and 
places recorded here. The consequences of writing this history can renew, inspire and stir the sense of pride and 
heritage of all members of the community. The epilogue for this project was recorded at the second symposium 
session by the black community's historical gadfly and political activist, Mrs. Florence Nelson. Her mahogany 
hand waving enthusiastically, her ebony eyes misty beneath her saucy wide-brimmed purple hat covering her sil- 
ver puff of ear-length hair. Mrs. Nelson, her hats and her hounding of county and city commissioners for civic 
change in the Palm Beaches, has become a legend. She speaks her mind. She does that regardless of programs and 
agenda and has expressed the epilogue of black history for this community in the following poem: 


Mutual understanding is the key to peace. 

When we get it, wars will cease. 

When we walk together, hand in hand, 

the whole earth will be the promised land. 
Around the table we should sit. 

Sifting our talk, bit by bit. 

Our likes and dislikes we should compare. 

To live in peace is God’s own plan 

for every man in every land. 

Only when we understand each other 

can we truthfully say, this is my father, this is my 
mother, this is my sister and this is my brother. 
And as | said before, mutual understanding is the 
key, and once we get it wars will cease. 

Let’s raise our hands and say; let there be peace 
on earth, and let it begin with me. 
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APPENDIX A 


SOME BLACK FIRSTS IN PALM BEACH COUNTY 


This listing contains a limited number of many black “firsts” that were brought to the attention of the 
Steering Committee of this project. It is in no way meant to be comprehensive. The Committee was able to well 
document some of the “firsts” through authoritative sources, but others it was less able to document. Those fail- 
ing in the latter category have been identified by an asterisk. It should also be noted that the “firsts,” as far as 
the Committee could ascertain, refers to Palm Beach County only, with exception of those cases that have been 
indicated to be otherwise. The listing has been chronicled as much as possible. 


EDUCATION 

First Black: 
Appointed Public School Teacher! Principal. ..9<.0scssscesyssesscsnnsacsassnrenrengseveressseasccoeens Jimmie E. Jones (1894) 
Public school was housed at Tabernacle Missionary Baptist Church, ...................... West Palm Beach, (1894) 
Suporisor of Negro EdGCSEO0 0 oso kC OGAE Victoria O. Holmes, (1927) 
High school to offer a twelfth grade education .....................--..-uuuuoooaaaanensoaoe Industrial High School, (1927) 
Countywide Education Association Palm Beach County Teachers’ Association 

C. Spencer Pompey, First President, (1941) 
*Codrtywide hlealth SUgerisor. oo O po odda Rosa Lee Brown: 


(According to oral tradition, in the 1930s, “Nurse” Brown served as Red Cross nurse and 
rendered commendable service to all the people of Palm Beach County. She was subsequently 
employed as health supervisor for the Public School System. In that position, she became one of 
the most revered blacks in the county.) 


State High School Band Association was organized by...................-.111111111-. Leander A. Kirksey, in the 1940s 
junior College. eco ROA O RÓ SÓ Roosevelt Junior College, (1958) 
lunier €ollege President... ooo ETE Britton G. Sayles (Roosevelt, 1958) 
"Female Band Directess 16 (NE aona dd ów ód Dr. Effie C. Grear 
Te ant ONCE Hi ENS GOES aa ai O ON na an Wd cia Samuel Teague Sr. 
Countywide Resource Teachers Beatrice Waldron, elementary education; 


Dr. Gerald Burke, elementary and secondary mathematics and science; 
Minnie Minor Jenkins, early childhood education; 

Minnie C. Howard, secondary English and social studies; 

Dr. Walter T. Locke, music education (grades 1-12); 

Mercedes Robinson, elementary and secondary (general); 


Student to attend Palm Beach Junior College (PBJC) ................. Mary Lewis Warren—now Blankston, (1961) 


Students to desegregate the Public School System 
Teresa Jakes and Johnnie Green (Lake Worth High, Lake Worth, 1961) 
Yvonne Lee—now Odom, (Seacrest High—now Atlantic—Delray Beach, 1961) 
Ivory Hunter—now Porter, (Jupiter High, Jupiter, 1961) 


Teachers transferred to desegregate the Public School System Jacqueline Y. Henry, (1965) 
Charles Collier, (Lake Worth High, 1966) 

(Other elementary and/or secondary-level public school teachers might have been transferred 

during the 1955-66 period, if so; their identity was not uncovered by the Steering Committee.) 
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Teachers assigned to Palm Beach Junior College Paul W. Butler, Ruby Bullock, 
Idella B. Wade, Carrie Bridwell, Margaret B. Richardson and Daniel Hendrix, (1965) 


Public School Area Superintendent ....:.0.::0cssceerseosacesscnnveceandacusswsaseaseaninte OE Britton G. Sayles, (1966) 
PBIC Baajd:GT TrdStEEGS MGM BOR aoi ańów ian ków S.M. Fluellyn, (1968) 
President of the Palm Beach Classroom Teachers" Association, .............2:2122221111111. Dr. Joseph A. Orr, (1968) 
Vice President of Palm Beach Junior College..................cccccsesececeseeeeceeeeeeeees Dr. Willie Ervin Rouson, (1978) 


Politics and Governmental Services 
First Black: 


*Dępufy Shefiff a. cos necacenosennessndnainoccnnnansinrds taans gaa dries saapheisenebeseaatnapespeant Cornelius Richardson Sr. (1920s) 
Vaters LeBeau iE IEAA EEEIEE West Palm Beach Voters League, (1945) 
*Counselor for Juvenile Delinquents to serve with the West Palm Beach Police Department 
ara anin EEEE A AER E NA E E A EEA E AAE R A Reverend R. D. Powell 
City CounciiDEtSON aa A F. Malcolm Cunningham, (Riviera Beach, 1962) 
City Conneilpersan in Delay BEGCH o O a Ozie F. Youngblood, (1967) 
City Courieilpersen in Belle Glade ao N William A. Grear, (1969) 
FEOT vayen O EZ AA OOO AGA SAODA AAA Richard Wester, (Riviera Beach, 1969) 
Giby Glegk aaa oai KK ZE AEO APC ACO Ada Reed, (Riviera Beach, 1971) 
CID AONO a CZCZONA F. Malcolm Cunningham, (Riviera Beach, 1971) 
MUNICIDIL JOJZE war OOOO R O DE William M. Holland Sr., (Riviera Beach, 1973) 
Scholl. Boafd MEMCEl was A DRE OWA AEK Daniel Hendrix, (1970) 
Chief ' gf POŃCE..- ara EO William “Boone” Darden, (Riviera Beach, 1971) 
Supervisor of Refuse Division of Riviera Beach...................ccccssececcsccceesseceeeeeceeeeeees Herman McCray, (1971) 
City Coline person ji SOUL BY aaa O Ai A RÓG Vernita Cox, (1972) 
Count [UJZEw sick AEAEE Edward Rogers, (1973) 
MAYOR o OE EKG ZZA, Vernita Cox, (South Bay, 1974) 
NABYGLOT BEE GIAJE a O AGGA nada William A. Grear, (1975) 
Mayor or Rivera BeSCh aoc RAR owi Bobbie E. Brooks, (1975) 
City Manage? acer ETAP TAE CACKO Ronald Davis, (Riviera Beach, 1976) 
ChEMEJUJEE: zoo GOO GEBN KE LA Edward Rogers, (15th Judicial District, 1977) 
City Commissioners in West Palm Beach Eva W. Mack, (1978) 
Ruby L. Bullock, (1978) 
City Councilperson of Boynton Beatha A Samuel Wright, Jr., (1981) 
Mayor: ot West Palm Beat huro noraine RTA REWA A Eva W. Mack, (1982) 
City: Prosecutor of Delray Beach rseson Es EREE EA TAE EAR l. C. Smith 
Assistant City Manages of Delay BSE „zo OOO Ort wad Bonita Goach 
Community Development Director of Belle Glade ..............::cccccccccccceceeeeeseeseesenstsceceecceseeeeseees Remar Harbin 
Assistant Gounty Administrator sacz RO RAB GG OG REWA RAW Antonio “Tony” Smith 
Director of Human Resources-County...............sccccccccssseeeeccsceeeseccccceeeeeecceceeeeeeececeeeaeeees A. Thomas White 
Director of Housing and Community Development-County ...............ccceeeeeeeeesessnnsececeeceeeeseeeneeee John Greene 
Director of Employment & Training Administration-County ..............:ccccccccccceecesseseneenteeneeeeeeeees Edward Rich 
Equal Oppantunity:O fficer-CoOunty ssai GOO KG GARE Cashius Richardson Sr. 


Civic and Social Endeavors 
First Black: 


Masonic bod gC icisit ccsscsssccoissxecrestoasioem ia eens Pride of Palm Beach Mason Lodge No. 447, (1914) 
Chapter of Mie Herointsof JENCHO asia WRO A RE EA KE West Palm Beach, (1916) 
Womens Civic LEUE. icena a NENE ÓW A West Palm Beach League 
TENET EAER E A I EREE E A E ER AAA Organized by Mamie Frederick, (1925) 
City Federation of Womens Cubs psies EE West Palm Beach, (1929) 
Branch F YW aaa iivies TC Mamie Adair Branch, (1946) 
*Chapter of a Greek-Letter Organization West Palm Beach Alumnae Chapter of 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, (1947) 
Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) Post ............cccssseseeceeesteeseeeeeeenee Knobby L. Thomas Post No. 6346, (1948) 
Chapter of the National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women’s Club Westboro Club, 


West Palm Beach and Vicinity 
Organized by Daisy M. Murrell, (1963) 


Festival of Afro-Arts..............ccseccseceeeecreeeeees West Palm Beach Festival, Founded by David Fitzgerald, (1974) 
Chairperson of Palm Beach County Commission on the Status of Women................. Annie L. Motley, (1976) 
Field Vice President of Palm Glades Girl Scout Council, IMC. ..............c.ccsseeeeccceeseeecseeeeneeseees Annie Pearl Hill 


Business and Professions 
First Black: 


*CIEGT FSGIAYLOWIEĆ aaa owi ai WAREZ AGO AAA John Corlins 
*Lumberyard OWNeIS was WZA EE A EA ARDY Thomas and Henry Speed 
Wheelchair Transportation Business OWT assassin Haley Mickens 
"Taxi Cab OWn OP a oi Nepe EERE AEN AREA AA AE NA AEAEE David Shannon 
GT SE OEE aiaa Er pixie WDNR Term WEKA Jock Hobson 
*Butcher Shop: Ownel ss sxc sesevevssaveaceeveisemeengeavsat versisaraideiseweuseusunwis teaaealevakesaronecceapareresesseus Simie Butler 
“Bicycle Shop OWHET saba CE OOO REGA John Williams 
*Commercial SPONTET sonoroa O OO O EOKA Eniza Rolle 
Newspaper Owner (Elaiida NEWS) m acocoaozakic dza Gio w AAAA M.C. Brodie 
PHYSICIAN: e-oko AE O AR AREA OCZ Ó Thomas Leroy Jefferson 
MGOITIGIANS: cose scsuuassacxsnvennsas AREE RAAE NA A Willie Knowles, J.H. Bonner 
Demi E anaa a N aE ANNA J.H. Terrell 
PRATMACISIS a A AAA O CE J.W. Jenkins, Edward Prestley 
*Licensed Ship Captain iccccacessevscssss exostwensunccenecenccensasesesearesuasecesopeetsinesaveneahede santeenacueess George Williams 
AIENIIECE wawomiamiieciaiiw R Hazel Augustus 
ALOTDEJS uzo si ŚP E AA e William M. Holland Sr. (1952); 


F. Malcolm Cunningham and 
T.J. Cunningham (in the 1950s); 
1.C. Smith, (1955) 





Religion 
First Black: 


*Church (was located in the vicinity of Oak Lawn, now Riviera Beach, in 1892, name unknown.) 


*Church organized in the “Styx” (Palm Beach) .............:ccscssseereeeeeeeees Tabernacle Missionary Baptist (1893) 

*Church organized iñ Delray Beach :..<.ciscsonersecsesacosesvess ovovnsanssseseonssves Mt. Olive Missionary Baptist, (1896) 

*Church organized in Boynton Beath sroine n aAA St. Paul AME, (1906) 

*Church organized in the Glades ................... Beulah Land Missionary Baptist, Azucar (now Bryant), (1909) 
Miscellaneous 


First Black: 


‘Child Soin in the Sua" (Palm Beek) sirnana anr O AE Oo Ernest Knowles 
Hospital samian EN E REESE NEESS Pine Ridge 
*Cemetery Corporation in the State Evergreen, (1916) 


Military Servicemen from West Palm Beach to give his life for his country in 
Wad Vari sonmsunsannna i OOOO YE RE OO Knobby L. Thomas 


AMan Aa E a O N E E Millie W. Gildersleeve 





APPENDIX B 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS SURVEY 


Palm Beach Junior College, in conjunction with various community groups and individuals, is compiling 
information about contributions of black people to the history of Palm Beach County. This information will be 
used to write a short history about Palm Beach County’s black community. The following information is solicit- 
ed in order to identify and recognize the social and civic contributions made by black residents of the county. 
Please answer all questions and provide documentation in order to help us to arrive at an accurate recording of 
the contributions of the person you nominate for inclusion in the history. 


Name of Nominee 
(Last) (Middle Initial) (First) 
Address (Applicable only to living residents) 
(House/Apt. No. & Street) 
(City) (Zip Code) 
Telephone No. 
Profession or Social/Civic Activity of Nominee 


(Profession) 


(Social and/or Civic Activities of Nominee) 


(Use back of page if necessary) 


What do you consider to be the major or most significant contribution(s) of the nominee? 


(Use back of page or add sheet, if necessary) 
Can the above contribution(s) be documented (for example, certificates, news articles, pictures, etc.)? 
Yes No (if answer is yes, please provide documentation—All materials used will be returned) 
Date/Year nominee became a resident of Palm Beach County 


Is nominee still active in Social/Civic Affairs? Yes No 


Please Submit to: 

Debra Harris NDione Telephone: 833-5836 
Black Historical Preservation Society 

of Palm Beach County 

623 Division Avenue 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 


APPENDIX C 


SURVEY OF SELECTED ORGANIZATIONS 


Palm Beach Junior College, in conjunction with various community groups and individuals, is compiling 
information about contributions of black people of Palm Beach County to the development of various aspects of 
our society. This information will be used to compile a short history book about Palm Beach County’s black com- 
munity. Your assistance in this effort is greatly needed. Will you please provide us with the following information 
about your organization? 


I. Name of organization 

Address ——“—si‘“—sC‘“‘“‘“‘ WUT. Now 
Founder(s) 

First President or Chairman 

When Founded 


Original Location 


SUMA WN 


Factors that led to its Establishment 


7. Original Purpose 
8. Present Purpose (if changed) 
9. Major Activities 


10. Present Membership: a. Size b. Qualifications 


Il. Specify contributions to the development of the black community and society at large. (Be specific. 
Examples: public service projects, scholarships, building(s) erected, members who have distinguished 
themselves.) 


12. If dissolved, factors that led to dissolution 
13. Other relevant information of historical importance 


Name of person completing form 


Address Tel. No. 


Please Submit to: 

Debra Harris NDione Telephone: 833-5836 
Black Historical Preservation Society 

of Palm Beach County 

623 Division Avenue 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 


ed 


APPENDIX D 


SURVEY OF SELECTED CHURCHES 


Palm Beach Junior College, in conjunction with various community groups and individuals, is compiling 
information about contributions of black people of Palm Beach County to the development of various aspects of 
our society. This information will be used to compile a short history book about Palm Beach County’s black com- 
munity. Your assistance in this effort is greatly needed. Will you please provide us with the following information 
about your church? 


I. Name of Church 
Address 
Telephone 
2. Present Pastor 
3. Founders 
4. First Pastor 
5. Date Officially Organized 
6. Original Location 
7. Size of Present Congregation 


8. Other Relevant Information 


9. Name of Person Completing this Form 


Address Tel. No. 


Please Submit to: 

Debra Harris NDione Telephone: 833-5836 
Black Historical Preservation Society 

of Palm Beach County 

623 Division Avenue 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
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